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Export Weapons 


HE two Ministers responsible for Britain’s export 
trade have in the past month been using bold jan- 
guage about the Government’s determination to protect 
British trade against unfair competition from the totali- 
tarian states. Mr Hudson has spoken of beating the Ger- 
mans at their own game, Mr Stanley of fighting them 
with their own weapons; Mr Stanley has even given his 
intentions a deliberately jingoistic air. There is plenty of 
evidence that these declarations have caused concern in Ber- 
lin. No secret is made there of Germany’s urgent desire to 
conclude a new Trade Agreement with Great Britain, and 
there seems to be a new willingness in the last few weeks 
to have it embrace not merely the direct trade between the 
two countries, but methods and markets elsewhere. If such 
Willingness is shown, it may be a genuine desire to come to 
terms with Great Britain. Or it may be an anxiety by a 
judicious concession or two to direct the energy of British 
Ministers to other topics than the prosecution of a cam- 
paign against German methods of trade. These methods 
are by now so closely interwoven with the fabric of economic 
control erected by the Nazi Government that the latter 
explanation seems the more likely. To judge by the German 
Press, the Nazis believe that the bold speeches of Messrs 
Stanley and Hudson are no more than bluff to frighten 
Berlin into an agreement. 
It is possible that the two Ministers do not fully realise 
what the adoption of “the Germans’ own weapons” in- 


volves. But there is no reason to believe that they are not 
in real earnest. That being so, it becomes of urgent import- 
ance to examine the next steps that can be taken in the 
campaign, since the provision of a fund of £10 millions for 
export guarantees is so manifestly only a beginning. The 
line of development at which Mr Hudson has hinted is the 
formation by each exporting industry of a co-operative 
Organisation to supervise, and possibly even to conduct, the 
export business of the industry. It is suggested that an in- 
dustry, having formed such an export organisation, should 
arm it with a fighting fund which could be used to counter 
the subsidies given to German exporters. 

Co-operative organisation for export is a gospel that has 
been preached at the export industries ever since the war, 
and there can be no doubt that it would be the means of 
securing a much more aggressive representation of British 
industries in foreign countries, as well as obviating the 
patent wastes of competitive solicitation and bidding. Some 
such structure of export associations, in fact, is a neces- 
sary part of any wider scheme for developing British ex- 
ports, and it is all to the good that the movement is being 
pushed by Government Departments. 

At the same time, frankness compels recognition of a 
number of defects in such a scheme if it is intended as the 
main content of a programme of defending our exports. 
The only way in which British industries can be expected 
to raise funds for export subsidies is by levying them on 
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the domestic market. The proposal involves, in fact, the 
deliberate penalisation of the domestic consumer to assist 
the exporter. The effect of our national economic policy in 
the last seven years has already been to put heavy burdens 
on the domestic consumer, as the experience of the steel 
and coal industries indicates, and before we go much 
further along the same line it would be as well at least to 
raise the question whether, granted that funcs have to be 
raised for assisting exports, this is the best way to do it. 
If the raising of the funds is to be left to industry, there 
will inevitably be large inequalities. Prima facie, the in- 
dustry with the large domestic market and the small export 
trade is in the best position to raise an effective fighting 
fund; but these industries are, by definition, those that are 
least likely to be interested. Industries which concentrate 
on exports have no domestic market to levy on. And is 
purely domestic industry not to play its part in a policy 
that is of national benefit? The levy on German industry, 
out of which export subsidies are paid, has been Rm. 800 
millions (£66 millions at the official rate of exchange) and 
is, according to report, to be doubled. Is there any pros- 
pect that private industrial subscriptions in this country 
will reach any comparable amount? Furthermore, even if 
the money can be raised in adequate amount, there will 
be difficulties in its dispensing. A fund raised by an industry 
at large and held by an export organisation as trustee for 
the industry as a whole can hardly be spent with that swift 
and arbitrary discrimination that is the secret of successful 
economic warfare. 

These comments are not intended to suggest that Mr 
Hudson’s proposals are devoid of merit. Far from it; but 
they clearly require supplementation if we are to wield 
the Germans’ weapons with any success. There will clearly 
have to be public money to assist the private fighting funds 
—if only because those industries that most require the 
help of fighting funds are least able to raise them. But it 
would be not only wasteful and ineffective but also wrong 
in principle merely to hand over public money to export 
industries for distribution among their members. We must 
beware of creating conditions in which exporting becomes 
a “soft option” at the public’s expense. The most effec- 
tive solution would seem to be that an independent officer, 
or a small independent committee, should be appointed for 
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each group of exporting industries (or possibly for each 
geographical area where commercial warfare breaks out), 
with full power to use the public fighting funds in the 
public interest. This would secure not only the necessary 
rapidity of decision, but also the essential co-ordination 
between different exporters and exporting industries. 

Co-ordination, however, does not stop short at exports 
alone. It is agreed by nearly all students of German 
methods that the most spectacular successes have been won 
not on the side of artificially cheapened exports but on the 
side of artificially enhanced prices for imports bought in 
bulk. And it is a commonplace that Britain’s supreme 
weapon is her buying power. We shall be tying our right 
hand behind our back if we fail to use our import trade 
as a means of maintaining our exports. In many of the 
countries where Germany has been most successful (e.g. 
the Balkans) no amount of reduction in the prices of British 
goods will be of avail unless the Governments concerned 
can be persuaded to grant favourable rates of exchange 
and an adequate volume of import permits for British 
goods. No new principle is involved even for this country, 
since the group of Scandinavian Trade Agreements made 
in 1933 were tacitly based on the principle that British 
goods would be bought at above the competitive price in 
return for entry to the British market. It is probable, in 
fact, that a given amount of money and organising energy 
will produce better results if it is applied with the leverage 
of our imports than if it is devoted merely to subsidising 
exports. The fact that we are to fight Germany with her 
own weapons need not mean that we should refrain from 
choosing out of the extensive Nazi armoury those in which 
we have an advantage. 

It is well that this whole subject of commercial defence 
is now receiving intensive examination both in private and 
in official circles in Great Britain. It is well, too, that the 
difficulties are being faced and the very wide scope of the 
new methods that will be required is being realised. To 
talk as if the task will be easy and can be accomplished by 
a part-time committee or two is dangerous; for it 
encourages the German strategists to treat it as bluff. And 
a country which has to import, and pay for, such a large 
proportion of its supplies of food and raw materials 
cannot afford to be caught bluffing. 


Lima, Washington and Berlin 


HE Pan-American Conference at Lima came to an 

end, after a fortnight’s session, on Tuesday of this 
week. By the statesmen and the Press of the participating 
countries the results have been hailed us a_ success. 
In the German Press they have been hailed as an exposure 
and a rebuff of “‘ Yankee Imperialism.” A British observer, 
who can appreciate the relations between the American 
republics in the light of the somewhat analogous relations 
between the States members of the British Commonwealth, 
will dismiss the German verdict as a piece of wishful non- 
sense and will judge that the Lima conference has been 
successful in the same measure and manner as our own 
Commonwealth conferences are apt to be. It has been a 
substantial success, on which all concerned may fairly 
congratulate themselves. But at the same time it has natur- 
ally not conjured away the problems inherent in the rela- 
tionship between the parties. These problems are the 
product of an historical evolution, and they can only be 
solved through further processes of growth, not by strokes 
of magic wands. 

Before parting, the delegates at Lima passed 110 pro- 
jects, all cast in the form of resolutions and ¢eclarations, 
not treaties. The most important of these is the Declaration 
of Solidarity which, in its final form, was drafted by the 


Argentine delegation. In this instrument the 21 American 
Republics reaffirm their continental solidarity and their 
determination to maintain the principles on which it is 
based: namely, desire for peace, respect for international 
law, equality of States, and respect for individual liberty 
without racial or religious discrimination. On this “ ideo- 
logical ” basis, the parties reaflirm their decision to oppose 
any foreign intervention or activities likely to threaten 
their sovereignty; and if the peace or security or terri- 
torial integrity of one of the American Republics 1s 
threatened, the signatories proclaim their intention to ren- 
der their solidarity effective by consultation, by conventions 
and, finally, by the adoption of measures rendered advis- 
able by the circumstances—every government acting 
independently as a sovereign state. 

It will be seen that the relation established, or, rather, 
confirmed, by this Declaration of Lima is that of an 
entente expressing itself in inter-governmental consultation. 
The Pan-American organisation is no more a defensive 
alliance than the British Commonwealth is a federation. 
But would-be mischief makers from outside would be 
deceiving themselves if they were to assume that, because 
an association was loose in form, it could not be effective 
im action. 
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The analogy between the British Commonwealth and 
the Pan-American organisation is indeed illuminating. In 
each of these two groups of States there is a fundamental 
common interest powerfully holding the parties together. 
The American Republics, like the nations of the Common- 
wealth, have a common heritage, partly spiritual and partly 
material, which they are, all alike, determined to defend 
against possible attacks—and these, in both cases, could 
only come from reactionary military Powers on the 
Eurasian Continent. In both cases, again, the necessary 
mutual esteem and confidence exists for vindicating these 
common interests by common action if the need were to 
arise. At the same time, there is in both cases one delicate 
and ever-awkward factor in the situation; and that is the 
preponderance of one of the partners over the rest in 
population, wealth, power and international experience. 

This means that for the United States, as for the United 
Kingdom, the problem of co-operation is simpler than it 
is for her junior partners. The senior partner has only one 
consideration to take into account, namely, her desire to 
make the co-operation as effective as possible. She has no 
more fear of being overshadowed than she has any impulse 
to domineer. But the other parties’ desire to co-operate with 
their gigantic partner in defence of common interests is 
tempered by their desire to maintain and assert their own 
national sovereignty. And while (pace Dr Goebbels) the 
Latin American Republics do not imagine that the 
United States entertains insidious designs against their 
sovereign independence, they are naturally on their guard 
against unintended and automatic effects of the sheer 
difference in material magnitude. The Latin American 
countries, like the Dominions, are young nations, in whom 
the sense of nationhood is correspondingly strong and sensi- 
tive; and they have not yet urgently felt the need to subor- 
dinate the wish for national self-expression to the necessity 
for collective security—partly because they are geographic- 
ally remote from the world’s present principal danger spots, 

and partly because they are politically protected by their 
association with the very Great Power by whom they are 
anxious not to be overshadowed. 

In Latin America the protagonist in the movement for 
the assertion of national sovereignty is Argentina, who is 
as remote from Europe as she is from the United States 
and is at the same time populous, prosperous, strong and 
progressive. Moreover, Argentina has a trade with Euro- 
pean countries which is a vital element in her national 
economy. Argentina’s attitude of aloofness from too exclu- 
sively Pan-American designs has been shown in the past; 
it does not in the least arise out of any particular sympathy 
felt in Argentina for Fascist or Nazi philosophy and ideals. 


Unemployment in Great Britain—I 


t 


On the contrary, Argentina has the most settled demo- 
cratic and liberal tradition of any Latin American State. 
By contrast, the movement for closer relations with the 
United States has its protagonist in Brazil, even though 
Brazil is, internally, much more infected by dictatorial 
methods than Argentina. Brazil does most of her foreign 
trade not with Europe but with the United States, and 
she is uncomfortably close to the Old World. If Africa 
were to pass out of French and British into Italian and 
German hands, Brazil would soon feel the breeze. Her 
compact German and Italian colonies also make Brazil 
understandably nervous lest the power of racial propaganda 
Should undermine the new and composite nationalism on 
which all the South American Republics are built. This, of 
course, is a problem that would affect Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, and the United States itself, if ever a conflict 
were to arise between the Americas and the Continental 
Powers of Europe. 

The possibility of such a conflict appears to have been 
brought perceptibly nearer by the sharp and sudden 
worsening of relations between Washington and Beriin. 
Ambassadors were mutually withdrawn last month in the 
aftermath of the pogrom in Germany. The tone of 
American references to Germany has been rising ever 
since. Mr Kennedy, the American Ambassador in London, 
Mr Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, and Senator Pitt- 
man, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, are some of the leading personalities who have 
expressed the dislike felt by themselves and the American 
public for the Nazis and their methods. Mr Ickes’ speech 
led to an official German protest; but even the protest 
was turned against the Germans by the surprisingly flat 
and outspoken rejection it received from the Acting 
Secretary of State. Relations between the two countries 
are now about as bad as they could be without a formal 
rupture. Whether or not this development is part of the 
Nazi plan, the attitude of the German Press is doing 
everything possible to exacerbate matters still further. The 
Nazis, in fact, are doing what Herr Hitler himself in 
“ Mein Kampf ” criticises in the Kaiser’s policy: they are 
deliberately adding the English-speaking peoples to their 
enemies. Quem deus vult perdere . . . That the present 
drift of affairs will ultimately be fatal to German aspira- 
tions can hardly be doubted. For German actions since 
midsummer have performed the miracle of shaking the 
United States out of isolationism, and there is even 
evidence of strong support among the American people for 
a definite alliance among the democratic peoples. The 
entente concluded at Lima may yet be of very much more 
than Pan-American significance. 


Our Changing Industries 


Tt ability to adapt economic resources to changing 
circumstances is the test of a modern progressive 
society, and there is no economic indicator that should be 
watched with greater care than the speed with which re- 
sources both of labour and of capital are moved from 
industries where the demand for them is declining into 
industries which are still in the flood-tide of expansion. 

The existence of heavy unemployment in Great Britain 
€ver since the war is conclusive evidence that the prob- 
lems of transfer and adjustment have not been fully solved. 
But it may very well be that the failure arises not from 
any obstruction in the process of transfer but rather from 
the magnitude of the problems of adjustment that have 
n presented. Immediately after the war, the country 


had to cope with excessive supplies of labour in the in- 
dustries that had been expanded during the war as well 
as in the export trades which never succeeded in recaptur- 
ing their pre-war position. In spite of all hesitations, the 
problem was being solved by 1929, but the onset of the 
Great Depression led to another bout of economic indi- 
gestion. Once again, adjustment was gradually accom- 
plished in the recovery years 1932-1937. Now we stand at 
another period of hesitation, when there is a risk that the 
task imposed on the machinery of adjustment may for a 
time exceed its powers. These changes have been so rapid 
that the wonder is not that complete success has not been 
achieved, but that the disorganisation has not been worse. 

The chief source of information on the shifting 
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distribution of our national labour resources is in the Min- 
istry of Labour’s annual census of the number of men and 
women included in the unemployment insurance scheme in 
the different industries. These figures show a remarkable 
diversity of experience from industry to industry. 

The total number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 in 
employment in the United Kingdom rose from 10,930,000 
in June, 1929, to 12,327,000 in June, 1937. During the 
same period the insured population grew from 12,094,000 
to 13,697,000. Despite the remarkable expansion in busi- 
ness activity between 1932 and 1937, the proportion of 
insured persons unemployed in June last year was 10 per 
cent. compared with 9 per cent. eight years previously. 
The growth of employment has thus not fully kept pace 
with the increase in the number of insured persons. More 
important than the relation between employment and 
activity have been the far-reaching changes in the distri- 
bution of Britain’s resources. These changes are illustrated 
for the principal industries by the diagrams accompanying 
this article. They show index numbers of the number of 
insured persons aged 16 to 64 employed in the United 
Kingdom between 1927 and 1938, as well as changes in 
the proportion unemployed in each industry. 

The separate diagtam in this column, showing employ- 
ment in the so-called productive industries (mining, build- 
ing and manufacturing) and in distribution and services, 
reveals one of the outstanding long-term tendencies in 
Britain. Between June, 1929, and June, 1938, the propor- 
tion of Britain’s labour resources devoted to distribution and 
services showed a continuous increase, from 343 per cent. 
te 37 per cent. of the total. The number of insured persons 
aged 16 to 64 employed in mining, building and manufac- 
turing rose by 393,000, or 5.5 per cent., during this period, 
while employment in distribution and services rose by 
687,000, or 18.3 per cent. Moreover, whereas the growth 
of employment in distribution and services has been almost 
continuous, despite the wide fluctuations in general business 
activity during this period, mining, building and manufac- 
turing have felt the full impact of changes in general busi- 
Ness activity. Between June, 1929, and June, 1932, when 
the number of insured persons employed declined by 
963,340, the number employed in manufacturing alone 
declined by 823,550. Again, between June, 1937, and June, 
1938, employment in manufacturing fell by 323,820, 
while total employment showed a reduction of only 
298,780. 

A comparison of changes in employment and in the pro- 
portion of insured persons unemployed in individual 
industries is no less striking, for it reveals the increase in 
the proportion of the national resources devoted to the 
home market and the decline in the export trades. There 
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has been a marked influx since 1927 into the building, 
public works contracting, motors and aircraft, entertain- 
ment and distributive industries. Except in the case of the 
motor and aircraft trades, the expansion of these industries, 
however, has been accompanied by an increase in the pro- 
portion unemployed. This tendency has been particularly 
marked in public works contracting since 1931. The influx 
of labour into metal manufacture and engineering has been 
less marked, a decline in some branches having almost offset 
an increase in others, such as electrical engineering, for 
example. On the other hand, there has been a substantial 
efflux of labour since 1929 from the coal, shipbuilding, 
cotton and wool textile industries. In the case of cotton and 
wool the decline has been due largely to the fall in exports. 
In shipbuilding the shrinkage has also been accentuated by 
the loss of foreign orders. The reduction in the labour force 
of the coal-mining industry has been due, in no small 
measure, to the rapid increase in mechanisation since 1927. 
Despite the movement of persons from the declining into 
the expanding industries, the proportion of unemployment 
in the former remains fairly substantial. On the whole, 
however, the experience of the past ten years shows that 
the mobility of labour has remained greater than might 
have been feared. Industrial changes have been especially 
rapid during this period and fortunately the expansion of 
industries such as building and public works contracting, 
which can employ large numbers of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers, has facilitated this movement. 

Changes in employment between June, 1937, and June, 
1938, when business activity was declining, are indicative 
of current tendencies. The chief movements in and out of 
individual industries during the past year are shown below: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


Increase between 
June, 1937, and 
June, 1938 Per cent, 


(a) Expanding Industries 


Public works contracting ............... 28,810 14-8 
Motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft ... 23,150 6:4 
National Government service ......... 12,490 9-2 
Distributive trades .............scscceseees 11,090 0:5 
Entertainments, sports, tC. ........0++ 10,500 8°5 
LSAT 7,390 33-1 
Tramway and omnibus service......... 7,020 3°5 
Railway carriages and wagons ......... 6,930 13-6 
Constructional engineering ............ 5,670 14-6 
Ship- building and ship repairing’...... 5,160 3-7 


(b) Contracting Industries 
Decrease Per cent, 


NII ieetaicd ot teiee tat calla SEintiniaasninh . 120,560 30:7 
Woollen and worsted .........cssseeeeees ‘ 43,350 19-5 
SN Mtns uistbabbeimgateunesecsinweunn 26,290 15-7 
Textile bleaching, printing, dyeing ... 23,150 24:6 
Railway service ......cccscscsseseesseseees 20,780 11-9 
SND: cubiddbhididensiisabbladituhectddiciesues 18,260 25:7 
NE TEL TIT 14,660 1:5 
Stove, grate and general iron founding —_ 13,440 12-6 
PON EME Uisiaitinetbaibsvsesbldstinciesis 13,010 49-6 
IIIS celia sie ati ta ci aeteiliveniin 11,890 8:8 
Hosiery ......, lla deals 11,160 8:8 


The group of expanding industries, it will be seen, in- 
cludes, apart from “ non-productive ” trades, those indus- 
tries on which defence expenditure is largely concentrated. 
On the other hand, the list of contracting industries is 
almost confined to the principal export trades, though it 
also includes building, where activity is now gradually de- 
clining owing to the fall in private construction. 

A number of important conclusions can be drawn from 
this survey of long-term changes in employment. First, the 
number employed has not fully kept pace with the growth 
of the working population, but the impact of falling activity 
may have been mitigated by a reduction in working hours. 
Secondly, the proportion of our labour resources devoted 
to service industries has shown a rapid increase in recent 
years, and this tendency has continued during this year’s 
recession. Thirdly, the movement of labour out of contract- 
ing and into expanding industries shows that labour has not 
lost its ability to adapt itself to changing circumstances. If 
adaptation has appeared slow, industrial change in the 
Present decade has been very rapid. 
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The Republic of Andorra 


MALL States are the small change of diplomatic 
currency. But size in international politics is very 
relative. The old Czechoslovakia, before its borders were 
shorn, covered 55,000 square miles, which was a scant area 
by contrast with the 213,000 square miles of France or the 
182,000 square miles of Germany, but vast compared with 
the 60 square miles of the Principality of Liechtenstein, 
the 38 square miles of the Republic of San Marino, the 
mere four square miles of the Principality of Monaco and 
the almost imperceptible 109 acres of the Vatican State. 
It is often hard to understand by what grace of statesman- 
ship these political miniscule are permitted to persist in 
being. 

The Republic of Andorra, with its 175 square miles of 
territory. is lordly among Europe’s really small fry. But 
in a Europe where frontiers, carefully contrived from every 
angle, ethnic, linguistic, strategic and economic alike, 
notably fail to survive the passage of even fifty years, it is 
especially puzzling to explain the survival as an indepen- 
dent entity of a State through which the main road from 
France to Spain is less than 32 miles long, whose inhabi- 
tants by no conceivable reckoning in of foreigners can be 
added up to more than 5,000 persons, and whose natives 
are Catalans, indistinguishable from the people who dwell 
in Spanish Catalonia. Catalan is the local speech, with 
French a poor second. Yet Andorra is a separate Republic 
—though owing allegiance, it is true, to two co-princes: 
the President of the French Republic, who exercises his 
authority from Perpignan, through the prefect for the 
Eastern Pyrenees; and the Spanish bishop of Seo d’Urgel, 
within whose diocese Andorra is itself only a single parish. 

Historical accident alone can explain why neither of 
these potentates has seen fit to annex Andorra outright. It 
is true that the twin over-lords have not always been in 
agreement. Since 1930 there has been talk of the French 
co-suzerain’s desire to assume all temporal power for him- 
self, leaving to his ecclesiastical opposite number only the 
cure of souls. It has even been said in Spain, and in 
Andorra itself, that the “ invasion” of 1933, carried out 
by French gardes mobiles, had some ulterior motive 
beyond the settlement of a dispute about the telephone 
service. To-day, the gardes mobiles are once more in 
control; but this time they have come at the invitation of 
the Bishop himself, as well as of the Andorran National 
Assembly, to provide protection against strategic surprises 
in the ebb and flow of the Spanish Civil War. 

The symbols of this dual overlordship are two viguiers, 
or bailiffs, one appointed by each co-prince. These impor- 
tant personages dispense justice among the Andorrans, 
but crime is happily rare. Indeed, there are only seven 
policemen—a workmanlike body dressed in corduroy and 
black berets and armed with revolvers, numbering only 
0.14 per cent. of the population. Prison accommodation, 
too, is restricted. In Andorra itself it is limited to three 
cells on the ground floor of the Casa del Valls (the Parlia- 
ment House), where criminals, when incarcerated, receive 
sympathetic visits and gifts of food and wine and other 
comforts, even enjoying the privilege, if married, of 
receiving their wives for one hour daily. 

The Casa del Valls itself, where the rare prisoner lives 
thus at ease, marks the fact that, despite suzerains and 


. their judicial emissaries, Andorra is still independent—in 


a sense. The National Council does not make Andorra’s 
laws, and originally it constituted a Court to give judgment 
on problems relating to inheritance and the law of pro- 
perty. Now it deals with more weighty matters, such as 


the granting of concessions to foreigners; for instance, the 
plea addressed some years ago to the people of Andorra 
by a Chicago millionaire, offering to purchase the right to 
be King of Andorra for some fabulous sum, came within 
its purview. It may be recalled that, although reared in 
perennial poverty, the counsellors very properly decided 
that the acceptance of this offer would constitute treason 
to their joint over-lords; to substitute a trinity of rulers 
for the present duopoly would invite untold complications 
as well as the world’s ridicule. 

Yet the Andorrans do not sit altogether easily under the 
actual control of outsiders. There is a party strongly in 
favour of full autonomy. Even anarchist doctrine has an 
appreciable following. And among less extreme reformers 
there is much support for a modification of the present 
system of election to the National Council. At present this 
body is composed solely of the heads of households—caps 
de casa. It is true that, after the age of seventy-five, veteran 
householders may resign in favour of their heirs, but this 
step is quite voluntary; and, in any case, the “ Youth of 
Andorra,” many of whom are fathers and even grand- 
fathers, are calling for a greater share in government. 
Five years ago an important concession was made, and 
adult male suffrage now exists for all over the age of 25. 
Before 1933 the right to vote as well as the right to sit in 
the Council was vested solely in the patriarchs. 

If the most striking thing about Andorra is the bizarre 
and mediaeval character of its political system, the country’s 
most fundamental feature is poverty. It is a source of 
wonder to the casual visitor that the Andorrans manage to 
exist at all—until he learns that the income which it is 
possible to derive from contraband is not inconsiderable. 
In a few outstanding cases, the proceeds of this illicit 
traffic run into millions of francs, and smuggling is so well 
recognised as a source of income that the Andorran coun- 
sellors have sagely imposed a tax upon it. But, apart from 
smuggling, Andorra lives almost entirely on a restricted 
and unremunerative agriculture. Even on the Spanish 
border the country is over 3,000 feet above sea level and 
extremely rocky. Tobacco of poor quality is grown in small 
quantities, and the timber resources which exist have been 
too rapidly exploited for some decades. Deforestation is a 
serious source of anxiety to the authorities. There is a 
certain amount of pasture land, but a serious outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease has lately curtailed supplies of 
cheese and butter; and, indeed, butter is scarcely obtainable 
at all. In short, Andorra has nothing to export and cannot 
support herself on her own resources. 

Industry is practically non-existent, but the chief 
Andorran waterway has been harnessed for profit. The 
river Valira, which flows from the pass of the Port 
d’Envalira on the French frontier through the whole length 
of the country into Spain, provides water power which, 
since 1934, has been exploited by a company, operating 
with French and Spanish capital, under the title of Forces 
Hydro-Electriques Andorranes Société Anonyme. This 
company supplies electric light to the valleys and, until the 
pressure of the Civil War caused the Spanish Government 
to cease payments, it also supplied electric light to Barce- 
lona. Its establishment had one outstandingly important 
result: in return for the grant of the concession, the com- 
pany constructed a main road from the French pass into 
Spain, and thus opened up Andorra from the French side. 
Although the road is blocked by snow for seven months 1n 
the year, it is possible in the remaining five to go by cat 
to L’Hospitalet or Latour de Carol, both towns connected 
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by rail with Toulouse. Thus Andorra has now some chance 
of adding to her income by the receipts of a tourist traffic 
in the summer. The country may even develop winter 
sports, catering for those ski-ers who are sufficiently expert 
to ski over the pass—a height of 8,000 feet. 

In the short run, however, the road has not been very 
helpful. It is the fact that the road to France is blocked 
in the winter that has made the Spanish civil war so 
serious a matter for Andorra. The Spanish frontier, across 
which supplies of all sorts, and especially food, were 
normally imported, has been closed since the outbreak of 
the war. Threatened invasion by the opposing armies in 
Spain has been made unlikely by the presence of the 
French police, but a daily invasion of refugees goes on ; 
and these diminish still further resources that are already 


slender. 
In fact, the Spanish war portends important changes in 
minute Andorra, no matter which side wins, when the 


Topics of 


The Weather.—Those who like their Christmas with 
snow on the ground have had their wish this year—but 
they must be in a minority, at least in England, where the 
tradition of a white Christmas is so traditional that, when 
it arrives, it takes the community by surprise. The cold of 
the last few weeks has succeeded in establishing some new 
industrial records: the load on the national electricity grid 
reached 6,714,000 kilowatts, the highest figure ever 
recorded, on Tuesday, December 20th; and the output 
of gas in the week ended the 22nd was also the highest 
in the history of the industry, the biggest day’s output 
being about 1,500 million cubic feet. For transport under- 
takings, the severe weather brought many difficulties and 
heavy financial burdens. The London Passenger Transport 
Board alone estimates that it lost over £100,000 in addi- 
tional expenditure and reduced revenue. This sudden onset 
of low temperature has naturally revived interest in the 
probable duration of the long spell of warm weather, which 
has been our general experience over the past five years 
or so. That 1936, 1937 and 1938 have all been warmer 
than the average for the standard period 1881-1915 is 
clear from the chart on page 731. Actually, since 1932 
three months out of every four have been warmer, whilst 
no whole year since 1922 has been more than fractionally 
colder than the average of the standard period. As between 
months, the readings of the last decade provide some com- 
fort for those who like to take their holidays in August. 
In each of the years 1924 to 1928, July was the hottest 
month, but since 1929 July and August have been running 
neck and neck. August was notably the hottest month in 
1936, 1937 and 1938. On the other hand, from the stand- 
point of sunshine, August comes off less well. Sunbathers 
should take their holidays in May, June or July. This 
year, the average number of hours of sunshine per day 
Was actually highest in April at over six. For those who 
like dry weather, August is the worst of the summer 
months. On the average, April would appear to be the 
dryest month—as it was this year—but there is great varia- 
tion from year to year. Even December, usually the wettest 
month, was the dryest in 1926 and 1933. During the last 
fifteen years March was more often the dryest month than 
any other—though on the average it loses to April—while 
October, November and December have shared the honour 
of being most often the wettest. For the least sunshine, 
December wins nearly every time, and although, on the 
average of 1881-1915 January should be the wettest month, 

ecember has held this place most often since 1924. 


* * * 


Health in Schools.—In thirty-six years the nation’s 
expenditure on social services has risen thirteenfold; 
between 1920 and 1936 it grew from £306,634,000 to 
£494,145,000. To-day is opportune for stocktaking, for 
recent improvements in the measurement of nutrition have 
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fighting ends. Orthodox public opinion, under the influence 
of the Prince Bishop, is for General Franco. But opposition 
to this view is not lacking, and in the absence of the Prince 
Bishop temporal power has heaped up in the hands of the 
French co-Prince. If General Franco is victorious, the 
bishop will have a tangled skein to unravel, and if the 
Spanish Government wins, the bishop’s own position in 
Andorra may be a little precarious. 

All in all, there is room for change in Andorra. The 
country is a museum piece and it needs spring cleaning. 
There is much poverty and not a little discontent. Its form 
of government is outmoded and anomalous. Its economy 
is primitive. But, whatever reforms are carried out, it is 
to be hoped that the introduction of modern civilisation 
and material progress will not be permitted to sweep away 
that priceless amenity, not enjoyed (it is believed) by the 
inhabitants of any other State in the world, namely the free 
dispatch and delivery of letters within the valley. | 


the Week 


provided a yardstick to reckon the efficiency of public 
spending. An essential item in the programme of public 
provision for the people is the thirty-year-old School 
Medical Service, once more reviewed in the annual 
Report issued last week by the Chief Medical Officer to 
the Board of Education. The Report makes striking read- 
ing. Last March 2,671,056 children in England and Wales 
were receiving milk in schools; in twelve months from 
March, 1937, 1,696,527 children passed through routine 
medical examinations; and deaths due to infectious diseases 
have fallen to less than a fifth of what they were twenty- 
eight years ago. Of the children examined, just under 90 
per cent. were reported to be in a state of normal or 
excellent nutrition, and fewer than 1 per cent. were put 
down as patently badly nourished. Yet the picture has 
another aspect: more than a quarter of the children in 
Pontypridd were subnormally nourished; over a fifth in 
Gateshead and Glamorganshire; and more than a sixth in 
Whitehaven and Jarrow. In the luckless Jarrow as many as 
6 per cent. suffered from definitely bad nutrition. The key 
to the nation’s nutrition is in the schools: allowing for 
variable, empirical and subjective standards in the clinical 
assessment of schoolchildren’s nutrition, we may safely say 
that a perceptible part of the 73 per cent. registered as 
normally nourished stand precariously on the border-line; 
and it is now very well known that a gravely large section 
of the population does not receive, even in work, earnings 
large enough to cover bare family needs. The children need 
cheap and plentiful milk at home and in the holidays as 
well as at school; and, on the Chief Medical Officer’s own 
showing, they need the public meals provided at school, the 
cheese, eggs, vegetables and fruit their normal diets lack, 
instead of the interminable stews and hashes actually 
given. Mast important of all, if the necessary spending of 
our democracy is to be worth-while and wise, the nation 
needs sureties that no child shall go without sufficient and 
suitable food. The needs of national defence are rightly in 
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the forefront of public policy; but it is because butter 1s so 
much more important than guns that we are whole- 
heartedly willing to make guns as never before. It is our 
standard of living and way of life we are eager to protect. 


* * * 


France and Italy.—It became known on Decem- 
ber 22nd that, in answer to an inquiry from the French 
Government, the Italian Government had replied that the 
Franco-Italian (Laval-Mussolini) Agreement of January 7, 
1935, must now be regarded as null and void, and that it 
was therefore incumbent on the French Government to 
make fresh proposals, in lieu of the terms agreed in 1935, 
for implementing the London Agreement of 1915. Since 
then there have been rumours in Paris—deprecated in 
Rome—of Italian troop concentrations on the borders of 
French Somaliland, and French naval and military rein- 
forcements have been sent to Djibouti, the port in 
French Somaliland from which a French-owned rail- 
way runs up-country to Addis Ababa. The London 
Agreement of 1915 was concluded between Italy of the 
one part, and France, Great Britain and Russia of the 
other, and was the treaty in virtue of which Italy intervened 
in the World War. One article provided that if, in the 
peace settlement, France and Great Britain were to make 
territorial gains in Africa, they were to give Italy “ equit- 
able ” (not “ equal ”) compensation in the shape of African 
territory. This clause was rightly held to have been brought 
into operation through the acquisition under mandate, by 
Great Britain and France, of the former German colonies, 
and after the peace settlement both Powers accordingly 
made African cessions to Italy, in full sovereignty, of terri- 
tories already under their own flag before the War. Great 
Britain ceded Jubaland, formerly part of Kenya Colony; 
France ceded some salients in the hinterland of Libya. 
Italy accepted the British cession as a full settlement of 
her claim, but not the French—and it is true that the 
Saharan territories ceded by France on that occasion con- 
sisted of “very light soil.” In the 1935 Agreement Italy 
was to receive from France two further pieces of territory 
—another strip of the Sahara and a spot of Somali coast, 
as well as an island, fronting the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
—together with some shares in the French-owned Djibouti 
Railway and a prolongation, till 1945, of the precarious 
status of the Italian residents in Tunisia. This 1935 Agree- 
ment was never ratified (sanctions supervening): but the 
railway shares were duly handed over, and in December, 
1936, when Abyssinia had been conquered by Italy and 
the sanctions had been called off, Signor Mussolini said in 
public that “ all African accounts had been settled to the 
last farthing.” At the time unkind critics assumed that, 
while the French cessions and concessions of 1935 were 
not much more handsome than the first instalment, made 
soon after the War, Signor Mussolini nevertheless regarded 
himself as having now been adequately paid by France in 
Abyssinian coin, if not in French; and certainly M. Laval, 
on his side, represented to his own countrymen that his 
agreement with Signor Mussolini, combined with his com- 
placence towards Italian aggression against Abyssinia, had 
indeed produced a final settlement of Franco-Italian 
accounts. It now appears that M. Laval compromised his 
country’s honour for nothing. Signor Mussolini has dis- 
covered that there are at least two African farthings still 
due to him from the French. As one of these farthings is 
called Tunis and the other Djibouti, it seems that a 
farthing can be quite a valuable coin. 


* * * 


The Centre Succeeds in France.—M. Reynaud is 
proving that nothing succeeds like success. His Budget 
is through the Chamber without serious amendment—at 
one point, it is true, only by seven votes—and its passage 
through the Senate is virtually assured by his announce- 
ment of a new and important loan conversion. The re- 
turning flow of capital has swept beyond the mere 
professional operators to include a large number of timid 
souls whose money now returns to France for the first 
time in years. M. Reynaud’s methods may not go un- 
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criticised even by comparatively unprejudiced politicians, 
his Budget may remain far from balanced; but these 
disadvantages are swallowed up by his enthusiasm and 
seli-contidence. And that confidence is spreading out- 
ward in widening circles. The success of a small conver- 
sion in Amsterdam of Moroccan railway stock is now 
followed by the announcement that a group of foreign 
banks, Mendelssohn and Co., the Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij, the Crédit Suisse, and the Société des 
Banques Suisses have agreed to issue in Holland and Swit- 
zerland a French State loan paying 4 per cent., issued at 
95 and redeemable in thirty years. All railway bonds with 
interest rates between 43 per cent. and 64 per cent. issued 
in Holland, Switzerland and the United States may now be 
converted or repaid. M. Reynaud pointed out that the sum 
involved was 175 million guilders (3,500 million francs, or 
about £20 millions), and although the saving to the 
Treasury would be only about 85 million francs, “ the 
significance of the operation lay in its effects on French 
public credit.” This air of confidence and forward-looking 
is in sharp contrast with that of the Socialists at their 
extraordinary Christmas Congress. Here all was doubt and 
confusion. The Congress turned on opposing resolutions 
sponsored by M. Blum and M. Faure, the one declaring 
for “ resistance to the dictators,” the other for “ traditional 
Socialist pacifism.” An effort at compromise failed, and 
with 1,014 absentees M. Blum received 4,322 votes and 
M. Faure 2,837. Inverted commas are needed to label these 
resolutions, for t'icy were theoretical, long-winded and in- 
conclusive. On the one hand M. Faure admitted that 
national independence must be defended, but said that 
“to fight Fascism it is not necessary to make war on a 
Fascist nation”; on the other, M. Blum wanted mutual 
assistance pacts, a strong France, etc.; and both ended by 
Suggesting an international conference. The only real 
difference would seem to be in the degree of willingness to 
compromise with the established facts: M. Faure came out 
the purer Socialist, and M. Blum, though not by much, the 
abler politician. In any case, neither resolution can be 
thought to have had the slightest practical importance: 
the net effect of both of them is to emphasise the confusion 
of thought and aim which exists among the Socialists. 
It is a sad detraction from the bright picture presented by 
M. Reynaud that the largest political group in France 
should be so bare of political realism. 


* * * 


The Japanese Peace Kite.—On December 22nd 
the Japanese Prime Minister, Prince Konoe, published a 
statement of Japan’s peace terms to China. There are four 
positive demands: first, China is to give diplomatic recog- 
nition to “ Manchukuo ”; second, she is to join the Anti- 
Comintern Pact; third, “as an anti-Communist measure ” 
Japanese troops are to be stationed on Chinese soil for the 
duration of the agreement, and Inner Mongolia, in par- 
ticular, is to be designated as an anti-Communist area (In 
which these Japanese troops are presumably to be stationed 
in force); fourth, Japanese subjects are to have freedom of 
residence and trade in the interior of China, with facilities 
—especially in Inner Mongolia and in Northern China— 
for the Japanese development of Chinese resources. It is 
in the light of these antecedent positive demands that we 
must interpret Prince Konoe’s subsequent disclaimers: 
Japan seeks no cessions of territory, no war indemnity and 
no economic monopoly; she will not demand that China 
shall limit the interests of those third Powers “‘ which grasp 
the meaning of the new East Asia and are willing to act 
accordingly; at the same time, out of respect for Chinas 
sovereignty, Japan is prepared to consider the abolition of 
extra-territoriality and the rendition of foreign concessions 
and settlements. On these verbally generous points 1 
Japan’s programme we may observe that Japan does not 
require to demand cessions of territory if anyway she may 
station her troops where she pleases in territory nominally 
remaining under Chinese sovereignty. Nor does she require 
to establish an economic monopoly in terms if Japanese 
business men are to be free to reside and trade where they 
please on Chinese soil, while other foreign men of business 
are confined, as at present, to residence in treaty ports, OF 
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are perhaps even to lose all foothold whatsoever in China 
through the rendition of foreign concessions and settlements 
to a China who will herself be under Japan’s thumb. 


* * * 


A statement rejecting the Japanese terms was made at 
Chungking by the Chinese official spokesman on Decem- 
ber 24th, and the Japanese pill was so thinly sugared that 
Prince Konoe himself can hardly have expected the Chinese 
Government to swallow it at one gulp. His intention may, 
however, have been to conquer by dividing; for in 1937, 
at the time of the Japanese occupation of Nanking, there 
was reported to be a section of the Kuomintang which was 
in favour of making the best of a bad business and accept- 
ing any Japanese terms that gave China some chance of 
saving her face. Prince Konoe’s announcement has 
promptly been followed by a journey on the part of Mr 
Wang Ching-Wei from Chungking to Hongkong via Indo- 
China. Mr Wang is perhaps the leading figure in the 
Kuomintang next to President Chiang himself; he and the 
President have sometimes been at variance in the past; and 
these facts in themselves would be enough to account for 
the rumour that Mr Wang’s purpose is to negotiate for 
peace. No doubt, even if the rumour proved correct, it 
would not follow that Mr Wang could carry the Govern- 
ment and the Party with him. The President has once 
more declared for uncompromising resistance, and he must 
be heartened by Japan’s increasing difficulties with other 
Powers. There are the American and British loans and the 
Burma road, on which we commented last week; and there 
is fresh trouble with Russia over the Japanese lease of the 
fisheries off the Siberian coast, which are one of the main 
sources of Japan’s food supply. If President Chiang’s 
watchword is “he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved,” it may be difficult for Prince Konoe to prove that 
the text does not apply to China’s present case. 


* * * 


New Offensive in Spain.—At dawn on December 23, 
General Franco attacked the Catalonian hills on a 55-mile 
wide front. After six days of continuous fighting, during 
which he claims to have taken 5,000 prisoners, caused 
heavy casualties, and advanced over an average distance 


of 12} miles, his troops are in possession of two deep 
salients in the Republican line. The first and more northerly 
ot these salients is based on a line between Tremp and 
the Segre River, and the second on an offensive aimed at 
the Granadella and thence at the coast near Tarragona. 
The battle opened after a short sunrise bombardment and 
a general infantry advance accompanied by air bombing 
of Republican communications, the Ebro heights having 
apparently taught General Franco that prepared positions 
cannot be shelled out of existence. The course of the battle 
is obscured by the usual cloud of reports and exhortations : 
the Republican lines appear to have held along the greater 
part of the front and to be reformed behind the two main 
points of entry. Since an initial success in trench warfare 
Proves very little, the crux of the battle will probably turn 
on the Republican capacity, or lack of it, to develop a 
Counter-offensive as soon as the insurgents have spent their 
force. They are holding extremely strong positions, and 
if General Franco cannot break though this line both sides 
know that he is not likely to succeed for a long time to 
come; it may even be that the Republicans are con- 
gratulating themselves on being attacked in Catalonia and 
not in the southern provinces, for it was a successful in- 
Surgent push towards Valencia which had to be aban- 
doned last summer to cope with the Ebro side-show. 
Political factors have presumably influenced General 
Franco’s choice of objective; and that choice, as well as 
the scale of the operations, leaves no doubt that this is the 
threatened “ big push ” which is to take him to Barcelona 
before the winter is out. He is throwing into it all his 
resources, including six army corps, four Italian divisions, 
and with them his hope of belligerent rights, and, not least, 
's own credit as a general. Whether he succeeds or not— 
and at present there are no secure grounds for predicting 


success—this may be General Franco’s last attempt to 
subdue the whole of Spain and win a “ totalitarian ” 
victory. 


* * + 


Guaranteed Prices for Agriculture.—No Govern- 
ment in the last hundred years has done so much for 
British agriculture as the present National Government, 
and yet political discontent among the agricultural com- 
munity has grown apace in the last few months. That the 
Government’s agricultural policy has been haphazard and 
not always well considered is undeniable, but that is not 
the chief criticism of the farmers and their representatives. 
Having tasted a few of the sweets of tariffs and subsidies, 
the leaders of farming opinion are now pressing for 
financial assistance to agriculture on a large scale, while 
rejecting such feeble attempts as the Government has made, 
notably in the ill-fated Milk Bill, to reorganise the in- 
dustry in the community’s interest. The National Farmers’ 
Union recently put forward proposals for a system of 
guaranteed minimum prices to protect agriculture from the 
worst effect of a future slump. The Conservative Agricul- 
tural Committee have now gone one better and have sent 
to the Prime Minister and to the Minister of Agriculture 
a recommendation for standard prices for all agricultural 
produce at a level which “ will cover the average costs of 
efficient production.” If agriculture is indeed to become a 
poor relation and to subsist on public charity, some such 
system of minimum prices, subsidised by the State, would 
be preferable to the present mixture of import quotas, 
tariffs and State grants. But the danger is that farmers, 
backed by the political pressure from the Conservative 
Agricultural Committee, will use the resources of the State 
to run agriculture to their own profit, and will continue 
to ignore the demand of the urban consumers for more 
and cheaper milk and less of the expensive British sugar. 
The Minister of Agriculture has promised to spend the 
recess in deep thought on the plight of British agriculture. 
After his recent experiences, it is only too likely that his 
thoughts will be directed to the placation of the farmers 
rather than to the development of policy in the interests of 
the country as a whole. In such an urban nation as this, 
exaggerated demands from the farmers will inevitably be 
followed, sometime, by a severe reaction from the urban 
consumer. But that time is apparently not yet. The tide of 
agricultural protectionism is still rising. 


* * * 


Ulster Transport: the Next Step.—The Northern 
Irish Government have virtually accepted responsibility 
for the failure of the Northern Ireland Road Transport 
Board, as revealed by the reports of the two investigating 
committees. They have decided to act quickly, and a Bill 
to curb evasions of the 1935 Act was hurried through both 
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Houses of Parliament in the space of four days before 
Christmas, while a Joint Committee of the Ulster Senate 
and the House of Commons has been set up to study the 
reports of the McLintock Committee and the Recorder of 
Belfast. This Act is designed primarily to prevent illegal 
competition with the Transport Board, by ensuring that 
persons whose undertakings have been acquired shall not 
use the compensation money to enter into fresh competi- 
tion in another way. A special register of goods vehicles is 
being prepared, and traders holding goods vehicle licences 
are required to give particulars of the trade or business 
carried on and the nature and extent to which their vehicles 
are used. It seems pertinent to ask why this elementary 
precaution should have been overlooked in the original 
scheme. The Act also sets a time limit to the period during 
which owners of transport undertakings not yet acquired 
by the Board can make good their claims to have them 
taken over. The long-term policy of the Government must 
wait on the findings of the Joint Committee, and although 
the Government is anxious that it should lose no time in 
getting to work, it is thought that many months will elapse 
before the Committee has completed its task. The choice 
before Northern Ireland is ominously clear. Either the 
policy of transport co-ordination will have to be pursued 
to its logical end of a public board owning and operating 
all forms of commercial transport, or else there will have 
to be a reversion to complete /aissez-faire, which would 
probably turn out to be, in another French idiom, sauve 
gui peut. 


* * * 


Central European Communications.—A study of 
new frontiers drawn in Central E arope since the Anschluss 
of Germany with Austria impresses by the change made 
in transport facilities. When new roads and canals already 
in blue-print are matters of fact the movement of goods 
and passengers from the Baltic to the Black Sea, now 
that Czecho-Slovakia is within the German orbit, will be 
unified to an extent unrealisable even under the “‘ Second ” 
Reich and the Dual Empire. With last month’s completion 
of the Midland Canal joining the rivers Ems and Weser 
and their North Sea ports with Hanover, Magdeburg, 
Berlin and Stettin, the Reich commands an integrated 
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system of waterways which embraces the whole north 
German plain and stretches by means of the Elbe and 
the Oder into Bohemia and Silesia. In 1945 the final 
stretch (Bamberg to the Danube) of the Rhine-Main- 
Danube canal will be opened ; and if General Goering’s 
plans are fulfilled Vienna by that time will be a “ Ham- 
burg of the South,” a great port equipped with massive 
storage and docking facilities, its commerce protected by 
a flotilla of river gunboats, its waterways serving the 
North Sea, the Baltic (via the projected Danube-Oder 
canal across Moravia), the Balkans, and the Black Sea. 
Whilst Germany has gained greatly, Czecho-Slovakia has 
lost correspondingly much. Most important of her losses 
is the railway junction of Bohumin, which has passed 
into Polish hands. Any doubt of its value was laid to rest 
when the Poles, evidently fearing that the Reichswehr 
might get there first, marched in from Teschen two 
days before schedule. As a railway junction its key position 
is brought out on our map, and if the Poles mean to 
carry through their plans for a new industrial centre in 
Galicia that position will obviously be again enhanced in 
value ; but Bohumin has also another claim to importance. 
The projected Danube-Oder canal must run up the valley 
of the March to Prerau and thence, as we show, down the 
valley of the Oder until, near Morarska Ostrava, the river 
becomes navigable. The original plans were evolved in 
1901, and included two other canals, which are also 
shown on the map, from the Elbe to the Oder and from 
Brno to the Oder ; but unless the Reich is prepared to see 
its strings of barges pass through Polish territory at 
Bohumin, the canal line will have to be re-drawn across 
the western half of the valley until it regains the river at 
Ratibor. The plans for the other two canals are likely to 
go back to their pigeon-holes ; the heavy industries of 
Brno, for instance, may no longer be in a position to 
manufacture a sufficient quantity of goods to warrant 
better transport facilities. The development of road 
communications shows a similar movement towards 
unity on a Central European scale. A few days ago Herr 
Hitler opened the three-thousandth kilometer of autobahn ; 
and when projected roads are built, and notably the 
autobahn across Moravia between Breslau and Vienna, 
a network of first-class roads will exist where before were 
virtually no long-distance roads of any kind. 
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Poland and Her Neighbours.—-The rulers of Poland 
continue to pile weights on the Russian end of their politi- 
cal scales. Setting aside the rumours of an even closer 
Polish-Soviet rapprochement than that reached in 
November, the trade talks now in progress at Moscow 
emphasise the importance which the Polish Government 
attaches to maintaining its balance against the German 
eastward push. Early reports speak optimistically of a very 
large increase in mutual trade, possibly by as much as 
130 million zlotys. In the first ten months of 1938 Polish 
imports from the U.S.S.R. were valued at 9,000,000 zlotys 
and exports to the U.S.S.R. at 1,300,000 zlotys, compared 
respectively with 12,000,000 zlotys and 4,000,000 zlotys 
in 1937. The Poles presumably wish to find an outlet for 
their newly-acquired Teschen production, which is proving 
an embarrassing jewel in the national crown: but it is clear 
that any increase of trade will be made for political rather 
than economic reasons. The move towards Russia has 
been accompanied by sharp notes to Germany’s protégé 
Czecho-Slovakia which serve to conceal the harsh treat- 
ment of the Czech minority in Teschen, whose protection 
vanished when Poland denounced the Minority Treaty with 
Prague which, in the days when there was a Polish mino- 
rity in Czecho-Slovakia, she was glad to have. It would 
be very rash, however, to assume that Poland is in pro- 
cess of turning to the Left either in domestic or in external 
policies. The Government is in the saddle; and there is no 
doubt that Colonel Beck would far rather come to terms 
with Berlin than with Moscow. The question is whether 
he can. As was expected, the Ukrainian provincial auto- 
nomy bill went no further in the Seym than the Speaker’s 
table: in view of Ukrainian unrest, charges of bloody perse- 
cution by Ukrainians against Polish gendarmerie, the Ger- 
man opinion that there are ten million Ukrainians in 
Poland, and the magic significance which the word 
“ Ukraine ” is rapidly gaining all over Europe, this intran- 
sigence is intelligible. Armies and gendarmerie apart, Polish 
national unity is not quite complete; and striking evidence 
of this appeared in the recent municipal elections, at which 
Ozon, the National Unity Party, lost ground to the Opposi- 
tion parties only a few weeks after the Parliamentary 
elections had seemed to show the reverse. The difference 
was that these municipal elections were held under more 
liberal electoral procedure; and the inference is scarcely 
favourable to the heirs of Pilsudski. 


* * * 


Balkan Changes.—Another “ national unity ” move- 
ment which is not all it would seem to be at first sight 
is that of King Carol’s one-party political system, intro- 
duced into Roumania two weeks ago. Superficially, the new 
single party, formed on what the Italians claim to be “ cor- 
porative lines,” has strong backing, but in fact it does not 
count any of the influential Bratianu party or politicians 
such as M. Maniu; and even Professor Jorga, a member 
of the Crown Council, thought it wise (and found it pos- 
sible) to publish a newspaper article condemning the new 
system. M. Petrescu-Comnen has been sent to the Vatican, 
and M. Grigore Gafencu follows him at the Foreign 
Ministry. Jugoslavia, too, has changed governments after 
the general election of December 10th. Dr Stoyadinovitch 
remains at the head of a new Cabinet; and the only im- 
portant alteration is the appointment of M. Atchimovitch 
in place of Father Koroshetz as Minister of the Interior. 

he Slovene leader resigned “ for reasons of health,” and 
to keep the Slovenes happy another of their number, M. 
Snoya, enters the Cabinet as Minister without Portfolio. 
But by and large these political changes alter nothing; all 
the governments of Eastern and South-eastern Europe are 
Pirouetting while they wait for Germany’s next move. 


* * * 


Canadian-American Trade Agreement.—The text 
of the Trade Agreement concluded by the Canadian and 
erican Governments simultaneously with the British- 
€rican Trade Agreement on November 17th has now 
been published in this country. The British-American 
reement was facilitated, it will be remembered, by 





Canada’s consent to the modification or abrogation of her 
preterential margin in the British market on a number of 
articles (wheat, apples, pears, honey, chilled or frozen 
salmon and patent leather). In return, Great Britain agreed 
to waive certain of her preferences in the Canadian market. 
The following table gives details of what has been done 
in the Canadian-American Agreement with respect to these 
commodities. The columns of “old” and “new” rates 
of duty relate to the duty levied by Canada on American 
goods before and after the new Agreement. 


ITEMS ON WHICH THE U. K. GOVERNMENT AGREED TO WAIVE THEIR 
RIGHTS UNDER THE U. K.—CANADA TRADE AGREEMENT OF 1937 


Canadian Imports 1936 


Rate of Duty 7 
’ ($000’s omitted 


Commodity 
| Old | New | Total U.S.A. U.K. 
Bicarbonate of soda ..................005 25% | 12129); 198 145 52 
Bichromate of soda, sulphite and 
|, eee 20% | 1210% 178 | 146 11 
Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip 
(iron or steel) coated withtin, n.o.p. 20°, , 17lo°, 980 18:8 960 
Do. do. coated with zinc, n.o.p. 20° 1712%,| 938 | 279 596 


Sheets, plates, hoop, etc., of rust, acid 
or heat resisting steels, at no less | 


IG I ag ah ctscanesieavsiicses 20% | 1712%!| 340 | 146 194 
Sheets, plates, etc., imported for use | 

in the manufacture of sheets, etc.... | 20°) | 1712° 499 | 2 496 
Tyres of steel, rough, not drilled for | | | j 

SMMWEY WERICIED ......cccccccesccccccess 10% |} 710%! 502 | 163 |; 339 
Ball and roller bearings ............... 25% | 171 875 | 587 115 
Motor cycles, or side cars and parts 20°, | 17!0°,| 280 | 179 | 98 
Diesel engines and parts ............... 25% | 20% | 1,391 564 690 
Trawls, fly hooks, etc., for fishing ... 25°, | 20°, 255 129 123 
Complete parts of aircraft’ ............ 25% | 15% 945 517 426 


The British industry that will be chiefly affected is the 
steel industry. The Agreement contains much more than 
these grants to the United States of part of the previous 
British preference. The two schedules of concessions are 
of a length second only to that of the schedule of the 
British-American Agreement. Of the Canadian concessions 
to the United States, the most important are the stabilisa- 
tion of existing duties (or free entry) on motor-cars, coal, 
petroleum and raw cotton. Some of the more important 
reductions in duty are on steel rolling mill products, elec- 
trical apparatus and agricultural machinery. Most of the 
items are small. The American concessions to Canada in- 
clude the maintenance of free entry for newsprint and 
chemical wood-pulp (an item of importance in view of the 
development of newsprint production in the South-eastern 
States) and the conventionalisation of the duty on whisky. 
The duty on nickel is reduced from 3 to 2} cents a Ib. 
Both sets of concessions are, of course, generalised through 
the operation of the most-favoured-nation clause. But, in 
fact, they have mainly been chosen from the long list of 
commodities which Canada imports only from the United 
States, or the United States from Canada. The reduction 
in the American duty on aluminium may benefit the small 
British trade in this item. This Agreement completes the 
British-Canadian-American triangle. Taken together, the 
agreements probably constitute the largest operation in 
trade liberalisation that has ever been undertaken. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


-Krom Our Special Correspondents 


France 


A Successful Conversion 


Paris, December 29. ~ Six weeks after the decree-laws were 
passed, the Minister of Finance announces the issue through 
a group of Dutch and Swiss banks of a French loan of 175 
million florins, at 4 per cent. redeemable in 30 years, the 
produce of which will be used for the conversion and re- 
imbursement of practically the whole of the external debt of 
the French Railways, including Nord 6} per cent. 1924 in 
dollars ; P.O. 6 per cent. 1927 in florins ; P.O. 53 per cent. 
1928 in dollars ; P.O. 5 per cent. 1928 in florins ; P.O. 5 per 
cent. 1930 in Swiss francs; P.L.M. 44 per cent. 1932 in 
florins and Swiss francs ; Alsace-Lorraine 5 per cent. 1929 
in florins ; Alsace-Lorraine 4} per cent. 1932 in florins and 
Swiss francs. 

This operation will save in the next Budget a sum of about 
85 million francs, and the lowering of the rate of interest will 
also open the way to an increase of production. 

The Senate is now examining the Budget which was 
passed in the Chamber by 341 votes against 217. The Budget 
shows an expenditure of 66,000 million francs against a 
national revenue of 250,000 millions. The report to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate points out that although 
economies are possible, the true solution is in an increased 
revenue. 

What of the political atmosphere? The decree-laws were 
voted by a majority of only seven. Though this is very small, 
the significance must not be misinterpreted. The authorita- 
tive policy of M. Daladier may be approved by the country, 
but when sacrifices are demanded, the difficulties begin. 
At this point 26 Radical-Socialists added their votes to those 
of the Socialists and Communists against the President of 
their own party. If there was in Parliament no majority to 
overthrow the Prime Minister, it was because members knew 
that no alternative to him now exists. The Communists are 
out of court for their bellicosity of last September ; the 
Socialists and Trade Unionists for the fiasco of the general 
strike of November 30th, besides which, it is to be remem- 
bered that the trade unions have lost half of their members 
since the peak-point of 1936. The Radical-Socialists are split 
in two : though it should be added that the leftist section has 
no confidence in the Socialists, who were unable to conclude 
their extraordinary Christmas congress with a unanimous 
motion. In brief, the dangers abroad, internal party dissen- 
sions, and the support of the Senate—which might give 
M. Daladier the 225 votes necessary for a dissolution—are 
strong factors in the Cabinet’s favour, and its main legislation 
will probably pass with a narrow but faithful majority. And 
good financial news may well calm the flutter which events 
abroad might otherwise provoke in business circles. 


Low Private Issues 


Dishoarding, a return of expatriated capital, moderate 
inflation and possibly the aid of foreign capital will help to 
improve industrial production. That ten years of losses on 
markets at home and abroad, of devaluations and high 
taxation, have seriously affected French savings, is shown by 
the following table : 


PRIVATE COMPANY IssuEs (MONTHLY AVERAGES) 





Old Companies New Companies Average 
een pera " nee of 
| 4 ebentures 
Stocks Debentures Stocks Total Per cent. 
access i <a ie a feos | vie. AEE 
Ee | 610 531 83 1,224 5-36 
. 65 155 ll 231 5-67 
BED. seckesess | 42 48 4 94 6-34 
ene | 100 193 3 296 6-68 
1938 10 Nov. j 12 ose 3 15 7-30 


I | 





This apathy in private issues results from a lack of con- 
fidence after various political and social troubles, but also 
from a contraction of personal property which accompanied 


the fall of the franc. ‘The 3 per cent. Rente is now at its 
highest level since the war, but it represents only 9 francs 
at the 1914 value. And after the strong rise on the Stock 
Exchange, which has taken place since M. Daladier came 
into power, the index of stocks is still very low. 


StTocK EXCHANGE INDEX (1913= 100) 


June, December, June, | December, 


1935 1935 1938 | 1938 
i cian teins 166 165 | 151 177 
ES RR 62 61 } 85 97 
INOS skis snnocensasanonrs 472 439 338 359 
nee 83 89 65 78 
Chemical industries ............ 181 176 276 312 
I UIE ica cccnuniashssennsan 192 180 213 246 


Production Increasing 


A stable Government, the help of foreign markets in con- 
verting public funds, asteady recovery of industrial production 
by means of new capital investments: such are the lines along 
which French prosperity may be regained. And if a compari- 
Son is made between the beginning and at the end of 1938, 
M. Reynaud may, with justice, say that serious progress has 
already been made. 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTION IN NOVEMBER 


(tons) 
November, October, November, 
1937 1938 1938 
eee 688,000 493,000 518,000 
ee 673,000 511,000 538,000 
Iron ore .......6. 3,471,000 2,655,000 2,678,000 


French coal mines in November produced 4,290,535 tons 
in 22.5 working days (with two supplementary days), against 
4,335,332 tons in October (23.6 working days) and 4,165,452 
tons in November, 1937 (22.8 working days). Thus, the 
average daily production was 190,013 tons, against 183,869 
tons in October, 1938, and 182,394 tons in November, 1937. 
The number of men employed was 248,405 at the end of 
November, against 250,316 in October and 248,671 in 
September, 1938. 

The production of coke at coal mines was 367,181 tons in 
November, against 373,074 tons in October, and 372,390 tons 
in November, 1937. 

For the week ending December 17th, unemployment stood 
at 379,114 against 371,920 in the preceding week and 351 ,129 
a year ago. 

The Bank of France has announced a dividend for the 
second half of 1938 of 160 francs, or 320 francs for the whole 
year, against 285 francs in 1937, 250 francs in 1936, and 
244.31 francs in 1935. 





Italy 


The Farmer’s Year 


Turin, December 20.---With the end of the year in sight, 
one is better able to assess Italy’s general economic tread. 
Only basic productional factors will be considered in this 
letter; and by far the best of these is that of agriculture. 
Contrary to widespread impressions and even to official 
prophecies earlier on, the wheat yield was a record at 8.1 
million tons, against 8.06 millions in 1937, 6.1 millions 1n 
1936, and 7.6 millions in 1935, The increase was reaped in 
Central Italy (1.53 million tons in 1938, against 1.48 in 1937) 
in Southern Italy (1.97 millions, against 1.84 millions), and in 
the Isles (1.36 millions, against 1.22 millions); whilst in 
the North of Italy the yield fell from 3.51 million tons 10 
3.23 million tons, this fall being due to a smaller acreage 
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sown (1,426,677 hectares, as against 1,523,943 hectares), and 
to poor sowing conditions in the plains in autumn, 1937, 
In not a few hill districts, even in the North of Italy, there 
were old men who could not remember so plentiful a year. As 
the price was raised from about 1,150 lire to 1,400 lire per 
ton for soft wheat, agriculturists had reason to rejoice over 
the financial results of the year, even if the spring drought 
obliged them to sell a part of their cattle at declining prices. 

Later rains and the present good weather may keep the 
total harvest at the level reached in spring, 1938. For lesser 
cereals yields were variable (in thousand tons): rye, 112.7 in 
1938, against 120.3 in 1937 and 145.8 in 1936; barley, 247.7, 
against 233.3 and 254.8; oats, 629.1, against 619.7 and 596.9; 
spring maize, 2,743.5 (estimate), against 3,059.2 and 2,727.6; 
rice, 686.5 (estimate), against 740.2 and 733.6. Hemp yielded 
108.6 thousand tons, against 108.4 thousand tons and 87.3 
thousand tons; linen (fibre), 3.6 thousand tons, against 
2.8 thousand tons and 3.2 thousand tons; raisins, 5,832.4 
thousand tons (estimate), against 5,514.2 thousand tons and 
5,518.7 thousand tons. 

The increase of fertilisers has probably played a notable 
part in these improved results; 1,364.1 thousand tons of per- 
phosphates were consumed in the agricultural year 1937-38, 
against 1,358.6 thousand tons in 1936-37; 209.7 thousand 
tons of sulphate of ammonia, against 190.6 thousand tons; 
218.6 thousand tons of calciocyanamide, against 181.5 
thousand tons; 41.7 thousand tons of nitrate of ammonia, 
against 16.1 thousand tons; 124.0 thousand tons of nitrate of 
calcium, against 111.1 thousand tons; 43.1 thousand tons of 
potassic salts, against 31.3 thousand tons. The only noticeable 
decrease refers to nitrate of sodium; 59.1 thousand tons in 
1937-38, against 89.0 thousand tons in 1936-37 and 83.6 
thousand tons in 1935-36. But nitrate of sodium has to be 
imported. 


Industrial Production 


Indices of industrial production are mixed (basis 1928 = 
100) : 


} Average Monthly | 1937 | 1938 
Indices | 


| a July Sept. | Mar. | Aug. | Sept. 
| 1935 | 1936 | 1937) * | ¢t | fF - | 


‘ 


ere 76°8, 70:1 83:7 48:9 98-9 104°2 45°7 76:2 
Iron and steel... | 112°2! 106-0 | 114-1 124°6 121-9 120-3 130°8 134-3 
Engineering ...... 101:9, 120-0 | 131-8 134-2}; 132:2 134:°9 131-0 136:1 
WOME sc gecccccsboces | 139-7; 123-2 | 150-0 166-6) 156°6 143°6 125-8 142°4 
Building ......... | 162-3) 91-9 95:9 102:0' 99°8 82-6 95:0 98:1 
Electricity, gas, etc.| 135-8 140-5 | 154-6 157°9 169°6 147-9 162:1 169°5 
Minerals, etc....... | 98-9 110°3 127:8 138-0, 134°9 133-0 136-4 141-7 
Chemicals ......... | 99-6 107-4 133-2 129-9, 148-4 136-0 114:9 138°1 
General Index ... | 102:4. 95-5 | 108°7, 93-8 117-7, 114:7 88-9 108°6 


* General index at lowest of year. t+ General index at highest of year. 


As in other countries there is noticeable in 1938 some 
slackening of industrial production. The 1938 bottom 
(August) is lower than in July, 1937; and the highest point 


LR 
ITALY’S TRADE BALANCE 


Million 
Lire 


14 





ed (March) is lower than the 1937 maximum (Septem- 
t). But the recession has not shown the same potency in 


all industries, Most affected was the textile group, where even 
rayon’s index fell from 457.6 in September, 1937, to 350.0 
in, 1938. Growing difficulty in obtaining raw materials is 
said in industrial circles to have caused the diminished 
activity, but it is felt that the search for substitutes may 
produce results before long. Important men in this as in 
other industries which aim at autarky say, in effect: “We 
are now in the first stage of the process, and must deal 
with quality and with costs; in the second stage, which we 
are nearing, we shall deal only with costs; and in the third 
Stage we shall be able to offer better quality and lower prices. 
Then the consuming public will be conquered. Only results 
will tell if we shall be successful with all industries.” To-day 
it can only be said that the best brains in industry are making 
Strenuous efforts to discover new methods and new products. 


The Terms of Trade 


For the first time in many years the deficit in foreign trade 
was reduced in October almost to vanishing point (in million 
lire, exclusive of trade with the colonies and East Africa): — 


1937 
| 


| 
| 1938 

| | 
| Imports Exports Deficit Imports | Exports Deficit 


| } 


ae | 890 | 516 | 374 | 1,113 609 | 504 
FOOTE cccccscccess |} 905 | 590 315 982 649 333 
MAE  cscoccccccceces | 1,064 596 468 | 996 649 347 
Pc evanhvécecausiiens | 1,228 687 541 917 645 272 
BE a sévetsctnntcsains | 1,327 | 603 | 724 870 | 596 | 274 
PE ttunaniddsieniacs 1,536 | 787 749 1,071 744 327 
—— eceteatanearsanen | 1076 | 554 | 522 859 592 267 
August ......ccss00- | 1001 | 714 | 377 774 618 156 
September ......... | 1,029 | 673 | 356 743 633 110 
CAG OEE i vecincsccevacs | 1,094 | 705 | 389 755 747 8 
| 


While the monthly deficit rose in 1937 to 749 million lire 
and was never less than 315 million lire, in 1938 it fell con- 
tinuously until in the last quarter it rapidly sank to the in- 
significant figure of 8 million lire. This result was mainly 
achieved by reducing imports. In some cases the bounty of 
nature was responsible. Thus wheat imports in 1938 were 
only 24,632 tons, against 164,789 tons in 1937, and maize 
imports 4,302 tons, against 11,762 tons. In other cases there 
was a change-over from foreign to national sources. Thus 
imports of oleaginous seeds decreased during the same ten 
months from 335,066 tons in 1937 to 155,664 tons in 1938, 
Again, lower prices made it occasionally possible to maintain 
Or even increase quantities imported at a lower total cost 
(in thousands of tons and million lire): — 

Changes in 


Quantity Price 
I iin cssh eee hc cansieinerass * 25 —164:4 
RN GIDUE ccc ccvcccecsennsnssceeceesereese 387-8 - 32-0 
CREE en cinsscniepnevessesessscecessnteese 0-1 ~ 74:7 
PIED ccnedncvanncconencacenseseneseesoncness 516-8 2:2 
TE isdbbdatabneiinsenaherninnnemnmnipiin 771-8 2:4 


On the export side, good prices were obtained for fresh 
fruits and horticultural products, For instance: — 


Changes in 


Quantity Price 
Vegetables, fresh ........ssseeeeeeeeenees 2°2 27-3 
Oranges and mandarines ............++5 — 2:8 + 18-1 
BED Listincsevecccccaccvesecesceevcterss - 11-0 21-8 
Prresits, Fresha  ......ccccccccscccsccccccseeees + 15-8 62:4 
Flowers, fresh — ......cccscccocccecccessers — 0:2 + 4:2 


It seers that constant efforts are bringing deserved rewards 
to these enterprising farmers. In other directions it was 
necessary to bring some pressure on prices to find markets. 
For instance, exports of rayon and other artificial fibres de- 
creased from 38,538 tons in 1937 to 31,848 tons in 1938 
(first ten months), or by 17.4 per cent.; but their value fell 
from 488.8 million lire to 398 million lire, or by 18.5 per 
cent. The number of motor cars exported decreased from 
29,281 to 17,048, or by 42 per cent.; but their value fell from 
570.9 million lire to 213 million lire, or by 63 per cent. 

A complete and exact index of the general change in the 
terms of trade does not exist. But if the calculation of the 
Confederation of Industry, which includes trade with the 
colonies and East Africa, can be taken as representative of 
the special trade with foreign countries, it appears that while 
the index of import prices decreased from 71.3 in the third 
quarter of 1937 to 62.0 in the corresponding quarter of 1938, 
the index of export prices increased from 46.9 to 47.7. | 

It is too early to draw conclusions from so short a period; 
future development in the present trend of regulated foreign 
trade will tell if this favourable reversal of the general terms 


of trade will become permanent. 
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Canada 


Provincial Problems 


OrrawA, December 12.—The Royal Commission on 


Dominion-Provincial relations, whose Chairman, Chief 
Justice Rowell, has now definitely resigned owing to ill- 
health has been engaged in holding its final series of public 
hearings at Ottawa. The representatives of various Provinces 
have come forward to advance new arguments for more 
generous treatment. But the Governments of Ontario, Quebec 
and Alberta are continuing their boycott of the Commission. 
Mr Aberhart, Premier of Alberta, has, however, been in 
Ottawa seeking the assistance of the Federal Government for 
refunding operations. In an interview, he discussed the 
question of a pipe line through the Rocky Mountains to bring 
the oil of the Southern Alberta field, which cannot now be 
disposed of locally, to the Pacific Coast. He declared that, 
as far as his Government was concerned, the British Govern- 
ment could have first call upon Alberta’s oil but that, if the 
projected pipe line was built by private capital, the Pro- 
vincial Governments through whose territory it was built 
(and not the Federal Government) should control it and 
shire the profits. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, realising that the opposi- 
tion of the railway workers’ unions was a serious obstacle to 
the consummation of a merger of the country’s two railway 
systems, has now induced the leaders of the unions to confer 
with C.P.R. officials to examine certain proposals designed 
to remove fears about a possible curtailment of railway 
employment as a result of fusion. It is now expected that 
friends of the C.P.R. will induce the Senate to resume its 
investigation of the railway problem. 


More Business 


Winter has now descended upon Canada and the whole 
country is covered with a blanket of snow. The Bureau’s 
index for the physical volume of business during October 
was 118.6, compared with 127.4 for October, 1937, a decline 
of 6.1 per cent., and slightly below the figure for September, 


1938. The weekly economic index of the Bureau continues to 
fluctuate as the recent data given below show: — 

Week Car- Wholesale Bank General 

Ending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Nov. 20, 1937 ...... 72-6 83-5 90-6 105-1 
Nov. 5, 1938 ...... 72:3 73-6 93-4 108-2 
Nov. 12, 1938 ...... 68-4 43°5 87-0 106-5 
Nov. 19, 1938 ...... 69-1 73°6 93-7 108-4 


Thus the index in mid-November was higher than at the 
corresponding date in 1937. The adjustment of business to 
winter conditions has now been accomplished and there is 
general relief at the removal of the atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty created by the delay in completing the trade negotia- 
tions at Washington. The business community is busy trying 
to adapt its plans to the agreed tariff changes and, until this 
process is accomplished, no great further improvement can 
be anticipated. 

The delicate international situation is another disturbing 
factor; it militates against any appreciable expansion of ex- 
ports, which are an important factor for Canadian pros- 
perity. But internal purchasing power remains high and mer- 
chants are making preparations for as large a Christmas 
trade as a year ago. Dealers in motor cars also report that 
the prospective demand for new cars is at least 25 per cent. 
greater than a year ago and motor manufacturing plants are 
increasing their output. 


Active Mining and Building 


The mining industry still remains one of the stoutest 
bulwarks of the national economy. 


EXPORTS 
Copper Nickel Zinc 
Cwts. Cwrts. Cwrts. 
October, 1937__......... 384,925 159,437 304,708 
September, 1938......... 495,083 190,850 238,853 
Ocasher, 1958 ........650s 481,881 185,838 288,190 


In October the production of newsprint was 254,872 tons, 
compared with 231,940 tons in September and still far 
below the output of 314,554 tons in October, 1937. In 
October last exports of planks and boards amounted to 
144,296,000 board feet, compared with 139,448,000 feet in 
September. 

Building construction is being surprisingly well maintained 
and the value of new contracts placed in November was 
$15,019,700, compared with $14,716,300 in November last 
year. For the first 11 months of the year the total value of 
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contracts placed was $176} millions, compared with $213} 
millions in 11 months of the preceding year. 

The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau of Statistics 
reveals a considerable contraction of employment in October; 
during the month the number of people on reported payrolls 
fell from 1,120,068 to 1,100,263, and the decline exceeded 
the average for October in recent years. On November Ist the 
Bureau’s employment index stood at 114.6, compared with 
116.7 on November Ist and 125.2 and 111.0 on November 1st 
in 1937 and 1936, respectively. 








Poland 


Critical Voices 


Warsaw, December 15.—An exceedingly impassioned 
speech was delivered at the opening of the session by Dr 
Vasile Mudryj, leader of the Ukrainian Parliamentary group 
from Eastern Galicia. In language never before used by a 
Ukrainian on the floor of the Polish Seym, Dr Mudryj de- 
nounced the treatment of the Ukrainian minority (of about 
5,000,000) in Eastern Galicia, and renewed the demand, first 
made in subdued tones in 1935, for regional autonomy for 
the Ukrainians. 

Stern measures, the extent of which is not yet known, 
were undertaken some weeks ago by the authorities in 
Eastern Galicia to suppress Ukrainian separatist activity, an 
activity which appears to be deriving much moral encourage- 
ment from the so-called Autonomous State of Carpatho- 
Ukraine on the other side of the Carpathians. One of the 
measures adopted, it is understood, was to intensify the 
work of “ Polonisation” in the Eastern districts. 

One of the first consequences of the Polish-German 
Agreements concluded early in 1934 was to check the open 
and active support by Germany of Ukrainian revolutionary 
movements like the one led by Colonel Eugene Konowalec, 
who was the victim a few months ago of a bomb “ accident” 
in Holland. While accepting German support, Ukrainian 
hopes of “liberation” were encouraged by what at times 
seemed a likely prospect of a Polish-German assault on the 
Soviet Union. Recent developments in Carpatho-Ukraine 
indicate that German influence is now very active there, 
while the Polish-Soviet declaration of November 26th seems 
definitely to rule out any possibility of joint Polish-German 
action against the Soviet Union. 

The situation has thus changed completely since the 
Czecho-Slovak crisis. It should have been foreseen in Warsaw 
that a Czecho-Slovakia detached from Soviet Russia and 
thrown into the lap of Germany would raise a hornet’s nest 
—both for Poland and Russia—in the Ukraine. The common 
frontier with Hungary on which Poland gambled, even if 
it had been realised, would have been a very doubtful barrier 
to German expansionist activity in Eastern Europe. Poland, 
it seems, had not fully understood the internal weakness of 
Hungary; but there are no illusions here about the internal 
weakness of the Soviets. 


Trade with Germany 


In the first ten months of this year imports were valued 
at 1,082 million zlotys and exports at 946 millions, compared 
with 1,036 millions and 976 millions, respectively, in the 
corresponding period of 1937. Trade with principal coun- 
tries was as follows: — 


JANUARY TO OCTOBER 
(Ten months) 
(In millions of zlotys) 


1938 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 

from to from to 
Greater Germany ............. 195 177 247 3° 
United Kingdom......... nent 126 180 122 188 
United States ..............0608 121 86 138 52T 
France.......... ariieidaaiteisiate 34 42 38 38 
SD <cecesniadehdasddineante 46 58 45 40 
ERS EEE ee a 31 62 37 58 
Soviet Russia .................. 12 4 9 1 


* The excess of imports over exports probably represents 
a am by Germany in goods for railway transit charges across 
‘omorze. 


__ t The import surplus in trade with the United States is largely, 
if not entirely, off-set by emigrant remittances. 

Since the “ normalisation of relations” in 1934 the value 
of Poland’s imports from Germany (including Austria) has 
risen from 165 million zlotys in 1935, 188 millions in 1936, 
and 240 millions in 1937, to about 300 millions in 1938— 
with a further substantial increase indicated for next year aS 
the result of recent new agreements. 
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The latest agreement is one between the Upper Silesian 
engineering combine known as Wspolnota Interesow and a 
German group of motor manufacturers for the assembly 
and distribution of motor vehicles in Poland. Assembly 
operations are expected to begin early in 1939, and, with 
Poland having only about 35,000 motor vehicles in use for 
a population of 35,000,000—the lowest per capita figure in 
Europe—the possibilities for trade expansion in this field 
are clearly considerable, the more so as Germany provides 
an almost unlimited market for agricultural exports from 
Poland. Whatever happens in the political field, it seems 
inevitable that Poland will grow economically more and more 
dependent on Germany. 

It is hoped, however, that the Polish-Soviet Agreement 
of November 26th will lead to an improvement in trade 
between the two countries. Actually, Polish-Soviet trade 
has now almost ceased, but efforts are to be made to find 
a market in Russia for some of the metallurgical output of 
the Teschen-Silesia district, thereby relieving the economic 
problem which has arisen there since the annexation of the 
territory. 





Lithuania 


Good Harvests 


Kovno, December 12.—— Although this year’s general 
economic position is not as good as that of 1937, there is no 
marked falling-away. This is chiefly because of the excellent 
harvest. Total wheat crop for this year is estimated by the 
Bank of Lithuania at 1.6 million metric tons, against 1.36 
million in 1937; flour is up from 39,000 to 40,300 tons, and 
linen fibre from 33,900 to 35,900; while general quality has 
also improved. With foodstuffs more plentiful, last year’s 
scarcity may be said to have disappeared, and this is partly 
through increased production of fats. A mid-year figure 
showed 1,164,000 cattle, 1,186,000 pigs, and 1,241,000 sheep. 

All districts report increased milk production; and plans 
for a greater egg production are well advanced. Peasant pur- 
chasing power is stronger, but prices, on the other hand, 
have revealed unfavourable tendencies. Agricultural wages 
have risen, while prices for a number of products (wheat, 
flax, hides) have fallen. Improved purchasing power has 
meant a brisk demand for agricultural machinery and capital 
goods. Imports of artificial manure in the first eight months 
of 1938 reached a high point of 100,000 metric tons. 


Improved Foreign Trade 


Industry has felt the influence of governmental and com- 
munal building plans. The propaganda for using stone in- 
stead of wood is having results witnessed to by the good 
business being done in bricks and by increased cement im- 
ports. The foundation of a large State building concern is in 
preparation. 

With home and foreign markets weak, the timber industry 
has gone back; and in the Memelland the cellulose and veneer 
industries have lost from ten to fifteen per cent. of their 
trade. The number of industrial concerns employing more 
than five workers has grown from 1,247 last year to 1,441, 
and the number of workers from 36,593 to 40,818. The sugar- 
refineries have produced during the year 1,900 metric tons of 
sugar from 134,000 of beet. Following the dissolution of the 
tobacco syndicate the tobacco-producers’ union is planning 
the erection of a modern tobacco factory for the marketing 
of home-grown tobacco, 

This year’s foreign trade is good. Exports in the first 
nine months were worth 175 million lits against 148 mil- 
lion lits for the same period of last year, imports being 165 
millions against 156 millions. Butter exports have increased 
by 16 per cent. and egg exports by 18 per cent. over last 
year, the trade being with the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many. Now that trade relations with Poland are to be re- 
sumed, the importance of Memel as a transit centre, which 
re merchants have been studying for some time, is becom- 
ing Clear. 


The New Budget 


_ Home trade has shown improvement and recession accord- 
ing to commodity. Textiles in particular have suffered, and 
for the most part it is foreign creditors who have had to 
Stand the loss. Deposits in Lithuanian private banks have 
risen during the year, while those in State banks have 
fallen, Total bank credits are about 11 per cent. higher, and 
in this direction State initiative has played an undoubtedly 
important part. A new internal loan is announced by the 
Overnment for the beginning of 1939, to the amount of 20 
million lits, for building construction needs. 

he 1939 Budget, balanced at 369 million lits, has been 
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laid before Parliament. Expenditure is apportioned as fol- 
lows (in millions of lits): Defence 90; Ministry of the 
Interior 34; Ministry of Finance 43; Ministry of Agriculture 
42; Ministry of Education 59; Ministry of Transport 74; 
and Foreign Ministry 5. The Government is preparing a 
Bill for the collection of a capital levy, in which bank invest- 
ae and other bank deposits wiil be taxed for the first 
ime. 





Palestine 


Partition Dead 


JERUSALEM, December 19.—The conclusion reached by 
the Partition Commission probably surprised no one. ‘The 
Only support the policy of partition enjoyed was derived 
from its acceptance by the British Government. The more 
the policy and its implications were studied the less practic- 
able it seemed. This conclusion was obviously reached in 
Government circles as well, and when the terms of reference 
to the new Commission were published, those with a close 
acquaintance with conditions in Palestine felt certain that the 
function of the new Commission would be to bury partition 
as decently as possible. They were not mistaken. The Com- 
mission reported, in effect, that it was impossible to produce 
a satisfactory scheme of partition. They put forward a scheme 
because they were instructed to do so, but they damned it 
with very faint praise. 

The Arabs had consistently refused all suggestion of the 
mutilation of their country. The revolt during the past year 
has been mainly one against such a mutilation. The Jews—or 
rather the majority of the Zionists—brought very reluctantly 
to accept a scheme of partition, announced that the Royal 
Commission’s proposals were not acceptable and that the 
frontiers of the proposed Jewish State must be enlarged. On 
the other hand, the Partition Commission reduced them most 
drastically, with the certainty that the Jews would reject 
their proposals without consideration, The rejection by both 
peoples of both the proposed Arab and Jewish States clearly 
made partition impossible. 

The British Government must start afresh. It hopes to 
find some measure of agreement between Jews and Arabs and 
to build on this. Such a measure of agreement must be 
found, for no scheme of settlement that has not a consider- 
able amount of both Arab and Jewish acceptance is worth 
while. To attain this agreement a compromise is necessary : 
One that will give neither side everything it demands, nor 
either side anything to which the other objects strongly. 


Crucial Financial Issues 


The proposal for partition broke down on many counts, 
and not least on that of finance. The Commission, on the 
rough and ready basis of a normal revenue and expenditure, 
came to the conclusion that while the proposed Jewish State 
would show a surplus of £600,000 per annum, the other two 
States would show a combined deficit of about twice as 
much. In fact, they foresaw that partition would impose a 
permanent burden on the British Treasury of £1,250,000 per 
annum. 

This was not all, for these proposals allowed nothing for 
defence. In normal circumstances the cost of defence to 
Palestine has been small. Local funds have simply defrayed 
the difference between the cost of the forces in Palestine and 
in Britain. Since the outbreak, however, with the presence of 
large forces in Palestine, this difference has been considerable 
and is now beyond the power of Palestine to support. After 
partition, the whole of the cost of military and air forces 
would, or should, fall on the respective States. 

The Jewish State, at any rate, would set up a consular, 
perhaps even a diplomatic, service and this would be expen- 
sive. The cost of the social services would also increase, for 
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their extension has always been demanded by the Jewish sec- 
tion of the population. Moreover, the Jews, even against their 
better judgment, would have to increase immigration largely 
and, in the absence of new markets, of which none are in 
sight, this would very greatly increase the burden of unem- 
ployment and its cost. Presumably, part at least of the ser- 
vices at present paid for out of foreign charitable funds would 
also have to come out of the funds of the Jewish State; a 
State dependent on foreign charity could hardly be described 
as either sovereign or independent. a 

Thus, not only would the Budget deficits of the Arab 
State and the British Mandatory territory be still further 
increased by inevitable military expenditure, but the assumed 
surplus of the Jewish State would disappear and be replaced 
by a deficit. The three new States would have all commenced 
life inescapably insolvent. 





India 


A Gregorian Trade Survey 


CaLcuTTA, December 3.——The Review of the Trade of 
India in 1937-38 has just made its appearance over the 
signature of Dr T. E. Gregory, the newly appointed Econo- 
mic Adviser to the Government of India. Roughing in the 
background to Indian trade the Review takes the line that, 
while the world situation at the beginning of 1938 was not 
as Satisfactory as it had been in 1937, it is not desirable to 
exaggerate the extent of the recession. There was a definite 
check to the downward movement in the middle of the year 
when the decline in prices was arrested; and, over a large 
part of the world, economic activity is still considerably 
above the peak attained in 1929. Unhappily for India, how- 
ever, this is not so in the United States of America, which 
in 1937-38 accounted for 10.1 per cent. of India’s exports and 
next to the United Kingdom was India’s best customer. 

Pointing out that the trade cycle has hitherto been con- 
Strued in terms primarily of the constructional industries, 
Dr Gregory avers that the cycle which appears to have cul- 
minated in 1937 shows some marked features of its own not, 
perhaps, given recognition. The cyclical fluctuations of the 
constructional industries are not determinant in India, which 
in spite of her rapid industrialisation in the last quarter of a 
century is still predominantly agricultural. In the depression 
years of 1929-32, the Indian cultivator was in sore distress on 
account of the disastrous slump in agricultural prices. When 
the upward movement started in 1932-33, the rise in com- 
modity prices was painfully slow and halting, and it was 
only in the middle of 1936 that primary commodities began 
their definite upward movement. 

As the year advanced, the rise became almost a boom, and 
primary prices rose to levels which they had not touched for 
many years. By the spring of 1937 they had attained peak 
levels. The sudden reversal of the trend of prices that then 
set in, a movement which Dr Gregory traces to the unhealthy 
conditions under which the commodity boom of 1936 
started, had a serious effect on Indian agricultural conditions. 
The full effect of the fall in prices was not felt in India till 
the middle of 1937, but conditions in the case of most of 
India’s agricultural commodities then deteriorated rapidly. 
The average fall was more than 25 per cent. in a period of 
only a few months, and this has been fully reflected in the 
reduced purchasing power of the agriculturalist. Much the 
same story can be told about Indian industry, which 
managed fairly successfully to resist the first onslaught of 
depression but, after October, 1937, lost ground and suc- 
cumbed to the general depression in the commodity and share 
markets. 


India’s Customers and Clients 


Analysing the direction of Indian trade, the Review shows 
that, while the course of Indo-Burma trade remained un- 
changed, there have been significant changes in India’s trade 
relations with other countries. There is a growing tendency 
on the part of the United Kingdom to purchase more and 
more from India and, although imports from that country 
are also on the increase, the excess of imports over exports, 
which had been a feature of India’s trade with the United 
Kingdom in 1935-36 and earlier years, has now been trans- 
formed into a favourable trade balance. Again, in value, India 
exported less goods to Japan (whose trade is now largely 
regulated by exchange control) than she imported from that 
country in 1937-38, and the balance of trade there has turned 
against her. 

In 1937-38, as compared with 1936-37, a reduced propor- 
tion of India’s imports was drawn from the British Empire, 


which accounted for 55 per cent. of total import trade, 
against 59 per cent. in the earlier year. There were compara- 
tively small increases in purchases from Canada, South 
Africa, British East Africa and Australia, which were offset 
by appreciable declines in imports from the United Kingdom 
and Burma. Imports from each of the five principal Euro- 
pean countries, Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and the 
Netherlands, were proportionately greater than a year ago; 
and a relatively large increase was also recorded for the 
United States of America, while the proportion received from 
Japan and China showed decreases. 


IMPORTS 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cert, 


United Kingdom .........ccccccsseses 31-7 31-0 29-9 
DOIN. nsrnginsscnepnedvssnneneabebnnee 17-5 19-3 14:9 
TIT cccnnnecnasduneseesnsmungmenaseniees 13-0 13-3 12-8 
SIO cosaccennsnennecunoocenanveses 7:9 8-2 8-8 
United States of America ......... 5-6 5-3 7:4 
Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey 

OUI odie ces cecene bins 2:0 2:1 3:0 
Kenya and Zanzibar ............00. 2:3 2:4 2:6 
Devas SCILICMVENS ....crccccccccecce 2:0 2:2 2:2 
en 1:4 1-7 1-9 
EEE | anecstasancessnocsscnbensetedeiiioecs 1-3 0:8 1:5 
ERE  -cwccansetennenenscenssssacousecs ° 0:9 1:2 1-0 
SIIIIID: : sdinnnnasounedinaneadumipied ‘ 0:9 1-0 1-0 
Australia  .....0.. peasenanedcaneapneaia ; 0:8 0:8 1:0 
TIIIIIINL: | nincuindstaieeatiamnaminandetinti ; 0-8 0-8 0-9 
III. diibiihtneneeennnanisiinns . 0:7 0:7 0-9 
SID. sitchin eenaiiemninminatde 0:6 0-5 0:6 
II ‘ost cinta chee ttiaetetinlatie 4 1:2 0:9 0:6 
Union of South Africa.............65 0-2 0:2 0-3 
SEE duenhdhthadeabidennibeaaibeiahianiind i-] 0:3 0:2 


On the export side, the increased shares taken by the 
United Kingdom, Burma, Canada and the Union of South 
Africa were sufficient to raise the percentage for the British 
Empire, as a whole, from 47 to 51. Among the principal 
European countries, Germany and Italy increased their shares 
of Indian exports, while the three remaining countries, 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands, reduced theirs, ‘The 
most important decrease occurred in the case of Japan, while 
the United States of America and China took a larger pro- 
portion than in 1936-37, 


Exports 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


United Kingdom ............c..scc0ce 29-9 31-0 33°3 
United States of America ......... 10-7 9-9 10-1 
ID sineuclintilnaabiviuoniewasited tated 13°6 15-0 10:0 
IIIT. dctchihnpnslsitiindebinetieniasdsatls 5°5 4:8 5°8 
aia 6-0 5-4 5:7 
RE iliac ees 3:3 3-8 37 
SIE) acetetileiiinseilaiil adie lialeanidltcaiattea 2:2 2:7 3:0 
SI \idiiniliteniiabiesi ash chinbdhi th ailnen 4-8 4:4 2:9 
I iia lat ieee 2:9 2°5 2°9 
I a a al 2:0 2:6 2:1 
ON alia asl eae tate ; 1-9 1:7 1:7 
ST Suscsniinsinsnlcideeainliaabatidan 1-4 1:7 1:5 
Straits Settlements .................. 1:0 1:0 1-4 
Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey 
ee 1-1 1:5 1:4 
i 1-1 1-1 1:3 
SEO RRS eae 0-8 0:5 1:1 
Union of South Africa............... 0-9 0:7 0:8 
Tt bsssiiuiihindddileidiicienubdbainaribéiiiens 1:2 0:4 0-1 


The following table shows the distribution of Indian over- 
seas trade and the balance of trade with various units :— 
(In Crores of Rupees) 














| | 
1936-37 1937-38 
' 
| | N | | Net 
et | 1 3 
Country somone! tenaete 
| Exports Imports, (—) or Exports! Imports (— ) oF 
Exports, Exports 
| | (+) i MEP 
United Kingdom ............ 6o | 44 /+16| 6 | 52 /+ 12 
 ivemectipeuinthenpseveed tas eae - 16 ll | 26 | - > 
Other British Possessions... 20 | 13 7 at [Co + 
sessing Sittntitaigls 1 ceietest nag amet tenance ree 
Total British Empire ...| 91 | 84 | 7| 9 | 8 |+ 4 
te re ais ee eR eT seca 
I Ss, ucicidinapehtbonbinote | 39 23 | + 16 - ree 14 : 
United States of America... | 19 | 7/+12 boas @ : 
BOD. svetcgavietibventibxsnsias | 28 | 19 | + 9} 19 22 a al 
Other Foreign Countries. | 15 | 9 | 4+ 6! 15 11 | + 
. . : } j 9 | + ll 
Total Foreign Countries | 101 | 58 | + 43 | 90 | 79 | 


Grand total .......s:s00+00: | 192 | 142 | + 50] 169 | 174 | + 15 


The effect of the separation of Burma on the general 
disposition of India’s overseas trade is well brought out. 
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The January, 1939, Number contains a Special Colonial Survey 
Foreword by the RT. HON. MALCOLM MACDONALD, M.P., 


Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and Secretary of State for the Colonies 


“T am convinced that both for the general reader and for the student and specialist, an up-to-dates 


condensed and attractive Colonial Survey, such as is presented in this special issue of THz Crown 
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Present Situation and Prospects in the British "Dependencies Overseas 


A series of Articles specially contributed by Governors and other leading 
authorities in the Colonies, Protectorates, Mandated Territories, ete. 


Way Now Open to New Development in Kenya 
A young country already equipped with modern services but needing 
a broader economic basis. 
By Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.0., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Kenya 


A Programme of Modernisation in Uganda 
Consolidated financial position enables Protectorates to face a period of 
low prices for cotton and coffee. 

By Max Nurock, O.B.E., 
Acting Deputy Chief Secretary for Uganda 

Confidence in the Prospects of Tanganyika Territory 
Maintenance of agricultural and mineral production and measures to 
conserve and develop natural resources. 

By Sir Mark A. Young, K.C.M.A., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Tanganyika Territory 
New Developments in Northern Rhodesia 


As well as being in a state of economic transition, the Protectorate’s 
future is under consideration and the country may be more closely 
linked with neighbouring territories. 

From a Correspondent 


Nyasaland and Its Need of Help in Development 
A fertile Protectorate with an advanced native population, dependent 
largely on its export crops. 
By Sir Harold B. Kittermaster, K.C.M.G., K.B.E.., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Nyasaland 


Extending the Range of Zanzibar Production 
Attention is being devoted to the possibilities of cash-crops additional 
to cloves and copra. 

By J. Hathorn Hall, C.M.G., D.S.O., M., 
British Resident, Zanzibar 

A Hundred Years of British Rule over Aden 
Attention is now being devoted to agricultural, water and road 
developments in the Protectorate. 

By Sir Bernard Reilly, K.C.M.G., CI.E., O.B.E., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Aden 


Three Main Problems of British Somaliland 
How a country which is lacking in agricultural and mineral resources 
is developing its principal asset. 
By H. W. Claxton, O.B.P., 
Treasurer and Chief of Customs, Somaliland Protectorate 


Economic and Cultural Trends in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Country in a sound position. Improving quality of exports and pro- 
gressive social organisation. 

By Sir Stewart Symes, K.C.M.G@., K.B.E., DS.O., 
Governor-General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Sound and Healthy Condition of Nigeria 
A country of peasant farmers who are being shown how to adapt 
themselves to the modern world. 
By Sir Bernard H. Bourdillon, G.C.MAG., K.B.E., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Nigeria 
Clues to the Future of the Gold Coast Colony 
Recovering from the cocoa dispute setback, the Colony is going ahead 
with social and economic development. 
By Sir Arnold Hodson, K.C.M“., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chicf of the Gold Coast 
Sierra Leone as I See It. The Governor's Survey 
The development of mining has brought big changes in a country of 
Peasant cultivators. 
By Sir Douglas Jardine, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Sierra Leone 
Progressive Activities in the Gambia Colony 
Air services—development of cattle industry—improved health and 
social conditions, 


By Sir Thomas Southorn, K.C.M.G., K.BE.,. 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gambia 


Progressive Policy of Production in Jamaica 
Tendency towards a better balance of agricultural economy. Social 
reconstruction has proceeded apace. 

By A. C. Barnes, C.M.G., B.Se., P.1C., 
late Director of Agriculture in Jamaica 

Great Change in the Economy of Trinidad 
New export crops, increased production of foodstuffs for local con- 
sumption and £3,000,000 works programme. 

Specially Contributed 
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Intensive Cultivation of Cash Crops in Barbados 
The perplexing problems of an over-populated Island and some fresh 
endeavours to find solutions. 
By E. J. Waddington, C.M.G., O.B.B.., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Barbados 


Fortitude of the Windward Island Colonies 
More remunerative markets needed for produce of Islands dependent 
on agricultural pursuits. 
By Sir Henry Popham, K.C.M.G., M.B.E.., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Windward Islands 


Advances and Setbacks in the Leeward Islands 
Development in peasant production : Improvement of local and inter- 
Island communications. 

By Sir Gordon Lethem, K.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands 


Bright Hopes for Prosperity in the Bahamas 
Development of the tourist trade and measures to assist the sponge and 
agricultural industries. 

By Sir Charles Dundas, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Bahamas 


Production and Potentialities of British Guiana 


The decline in sugar emphasises the need for a widening of the basis of 
productive industry. 
Specially Contributed 


New Phase in the Progress of British Honduras 
With the construction of new roads giving access to markets, scope for 
agriculture will be extended. 
Specially Contributed 


Malaya Profiting from Lessons of the Depression 
Secondary industries are being developed and the basis of agriculture 
is being broadened. 

By Sir Shenton Thomas, G.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Straits Settlements and 
High Commissioner, Malay States 


The Role of Hong Kong in the Pacific 
Despite the embarrassments of the Sino-Japanese contlict, the British 
Colony in the Far East is making progress. 
By Sir Geoffry Northcote, K.C.M.G., 


f 


Governor and Commander-in-( hie} f Hong Kong 
Development of New Industries in North Borneo 
Staple exports of the State are being supplemented and social services 
expanded as tinances permit. 


By Charles R. Smith, 
Governor of North Borneo 


Consolidation of Communal Prosperity in Seychelles 
Features of a programme which is designed to place the Colony on a 
broader economic basis. 

By Sir Arthur Grimble, K.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-( ‘hief of Sey 


Utilising the Many Natural Advantages of Ceylon 
An Island of rich and varied resources where agriculture is being 
fostered and manufacturing industry is making rapid strides. 
Specially Contributed 


Progress of Palestine under the British Mandate 
Doubled population, rapid extension of transport facilities and public 
utilities, and the development of primary and second industries. 

Specially Contributed 


Promising Prospects for the Maltese Islands 
A satisfactory expansion in productivity, developing tourist traffic, 
and new expenditure. 
By Sir Charles Bonham-Carter, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Maita 


Cyprus Sheds Conservatism and Makes Rapid Progress 


Improved methods of cultivation win new markets. 
By Sir Richmond Paimer, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Cyprus 


Fijian Progress and Influence in Western Pacific 
A fertile Colony with a contented population and hopeful prospects. 
By Sir Harry C. Luke, K.B., C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Fiji and High Commisstoner 
for the Western Pacific 
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Letters to the Editor 


Railway Problems 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I had hoped that a worthier pen than my own 
would contribute a letter to your columns drawing attention 
to the obvious contradiction contained in the argument put 
forward in Mr Gilbert Walker's letter published in your 
December 10th issue (on page 540). He states that: “To free 
railways from ‘undue preference,’ with road haulage re- 
stricted as it is at present, will perpetuate a grave inequity 
between traders.” 

It is indeed hard to understand why railway rates should 
remain subject to undue preference limitations, while the 
competitive road haulage rates are not so subject. There is 
nothing to prevent a road haulier quoting a low rate per ton- 
mile where railway competition exists, and to quote a much 
higher rate per ton-mile to another trader who has not the 
benefit of competitive rail services. 

The restrictions on road haulage to which Mr Walker 
draws attention bear no relationship to the question of un- 
due preference. He hints that the demand for road transport 
is greater than the supply, owing to artificial restrictions; 
if such was the case, one would have expected to find the 
road haulage industry a very prosperous one, a fact its 
members seem at pains to deny. One would also have ex- 
pected that, owing to shortage of units, concentration would 
have been made on those services where rail competition 
would not have depressed the ton-mile rates; yet this is 
obviously not the case. If any shortage of public road trans- 
port facilities does exist, it would appear to be caused by the 
rapidly extending use of “C” licence (private carrier) 
vehicles, a cause, and not a result, of the fall in the number 
oj public haulage vehicles. 

May I remind Mr Walker that regulations—though he 
would probably term them restrictions—on road transport 
date back long before the birth of railways. Prior to 1700, 
rates of carriage by highway had to be settled annually 
by the justices of each county. We have travelled far since 
those days in railway legislation, but in road transport legis- 
lation we appear to have forgotten the wisdom of our 
ancestors. 

Yours faithfully, 


C. E. R. SHERRINGTON. 
Belmont, 


Surrey. 


A Dearth of Bills ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The Economist of December 24th contained (page 
664) the following sentence : — 

“ Theoretically, if notice were given at once, the £100 
millions of 1 per cent. Treasury Bonds could be redeemed 
just before the end of March, but as these are a money 
market security, the cure would be worse than the disease.” 

It is true that the Treasury 1 per cent. Bonds were 
issued for the benefit of the money market, but the dis- 
count market has never liked them. As the discount market 
is so dependent for its business on borrowed money, it will 
avoid any short bond that is especially vulnerable to any 
rise in Bank rate. Thus, if Bank rate rose to 3 per cent., 
Treasury 1 per cent. Bonds, which at present yield £2 1s. 2d. 
per cent. to redemption with a 2 per cent. Bank rate, would 
presumably have to yield 1 per cent. more to maturity. The 
bonds would accordingly fall by just over 2 points. A holder 
would not be able to write off this loss in his annual accounts 
by using part of the coupon, since this is only a 1 per cent. 
coupon, and he would make an actual running loss at the 
higher rate of borrowing from his bank. Consequently, ne one 
wants to be a holder if there is any uncertainty about Bank 
rate. Accordingly, 44 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1940-44, 
with its large coupon and close double dates has bezome the 
money market short par excellence. 


The main holdings of Treasury 1 per cent. Bonds are 
probably divided among the banks, the Public Departments 
and investment reserve funds of companies which require 
cash in two years. 

The Economist of November 6, 1937, showed that the 
holdings of Treasury 1 per cent. Bonds of the Public Depart- 
ments were £36 millions, but no later figures have been pub- 
lished in The Economist since that date. There are no figures 
of bank investments in Treasury 1 per cent. Bonds, but a 
pure guess is about £15 millions. Where the remaining £50 
million bonds are is unknown, though some may be in the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England. 

Consequently, the repayment of £100 millions Treasury 
1 per cent. Bonds during 1939 would not affect the discount 
market. On the other hand, it would give some additional 
cash to the banks, and it would put the Public Departments 
in funds in time to help with the conversion of the much 
more substantial 44 per cent. Conversion Loan in July, 1940 
(of which there is £363 millions in issue). Finally, the repay- 
ment of bonds bearing interest at 1 per cent. and their re- 
placement by Treasury Bills at approximately 4 per cent. 
makes a nominal saving to the Treasury of £500,000 a year. 


Yours, etc., 


BROKER. 
London, E.C.2. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sin,—Apropos the article in your issue of December 
24th, can any difficulty caused by a “ Dearth of Bills” be 
more than technical? For instance, the National Debt Com- 
missioners, if given power to borrow on the cheapest pos- 
sible terms for the purpose of redeeming debt at a profit— 
say, by the purchase of Consols at a discount—could spend 
an amount limited only by the approach of the yield of 
Treasury Bills to that of long-dated stocks, Ultimate con- 
trol would still rest with the Bank of England and the fiscal 
policy of the Government; but would cease to be exercised 
by the Treasury in the supposed interests of traders. 

Would not such a solution in fact meet the views of all 
save those for whom monetary restriction is an end in 
itself? 

Yours faithfully, 


A. C. Doses. 
Killiney, 


Co. Dublin. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The writer of your article foresees a coming dearth 
of bills, but can not suggest a remedy. At the same time 
the market for Government bonds is weak, and new issues 
are almost regularly under-subscribed. It seems clear that 
the position both in the bill market and in the capital 
market would be greatly improved if “the Authorities 
sold a part of their holding of bills and replaced them by 
long-term bonds. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. B. ReDDAWAY. 

Clare College, 

Cambridge. 


Back to Fixity 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your Investment Note of December 17th on the New 
British Fixed Trust (on page 610) shows the usual Economist 
penetration in its description of a new structure. The 1n- 
evitably condensed form of your description may, however; 
mislead some of your readers on two cardinal points. May I 
therefore make the two following comments? 
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First, this is essentially a fixed trust. For the essence of 
fixity for buyers of fixed trust sub-units has been the spread 
ef their money in roughly equal amounts over two or three 
dozen unchangeable securities. 

In the old fixed trusts the unduly simple hope was enter- 
tained that fixity would take care of itself; fixed trusts were 
generated in a mood of violent reaction against “ manage- 

nent,” and their creators, in enthusiasm for the new, or in 

spite against the old, went to the other extreme, and sub- 
stituted for the excommunicated “ management” a dogma 
of neglect. 

The possible and probable effects of neglect may be illus- 
trated by an example: an old-type fixed trust which had, say, 
4 per cent. of its funds in Bristol Aeroplane before the 
recent issue of new capital, would now only have 3 per cent. 
if it had been old-type cumulative, 1.7 per cent. if it had 
been old-type distributive. Over a life of 21 years in a world 
of investments, which like other worlds is inconveniently not 
static, some old-type fixed trusts may be found more or less 
to belie their name; on the other hand, the New British has 
power under its Trust Deed to preserve its essential fixity 
through the manifold chances and changes which lie ahead— 
fixissima inter fixas. 


Secondly, I want to say that the New British is at all times 
a Cash Fund, in which the Managers act solely as agents, 
both in the issue of sub-units and in the purchase of under- 
lying securities, Not even the first unit was constituted by 
the deposit of securities; sub-units of the first unit were sold 
for account of the Trust, and the underlying securities were 
bought from the market for account of the Trust, just as in 
all the subsequent units. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
I. FAIRBAIRN, 
Director, 
Municipal and General 
Securities Company, Limited. 
London, E.C.4. 


_ {We should be sorry if our Note (itself headed “ Back to 
Fixity ”) had misled any reader regarding the essentially 
fixed nature of the New British Fixed Trust. If it did so, the 
explanation must be that we were too intent on describing 
the application of the “ Cash Fund” method of operation to 
a fixed trust. While, in the context, the use of the words 
_Cash Fund” may have been elliptical, our Unit Trust 
— of — 17, 1937, described their meaning in detail. 
——I:DITOR, 


‘* Settlement ’’ in Spain 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


_SiR,—Your reference to Spain on page 587 of The 
Economist of December 17th suggests an up-to-date trans- 
lation of a famous sentence in Tacitus: desertum faciunt 
Pacem appellunt. “Italian planes bomb Spanish civilians 
and the British Prime Minister calls it a settlement.” 
Yours faithfully, 

; H.C 
The Reform Club, 

London. 


British Profits 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


ani view of the suggestion made by Mr Harold 
‘“rger in the letter you published on December 24th, your 
oe may be interested to know that the next issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society will contain an 
article by Mr A. Stanley Carruthers, A.C.A., on “ The 
f rend of Net Profits.” In this article he calculates indices 
Or the Profits of the years ended December 31, 1928-37, and 
aman attention to the need for reform in the dates of 
see a periods, and to the advantages which would 
sult from the publication of quarterly reports. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. C. SNow, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Home Market versus Exports 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of December 24th you publish a 
diagram illustrating indices of production for the home and 
foreign markets respectively. This suggests that industrial 
output for the home market (including mining and con- 
struction, but excluding services) increased by something 
like 50 per cent. between 1929 and 1937. Even this striking 
figure, you argue, understates the rise that has actually taken 
place, because various service industries have grown con- 
siderably faster than industry as a whole since 1929, and 
faster still than manufacturing industry. Surely this argu- 
ment is invalid? The figure of 50 per cent. will not under- 
State the rise in total output for the home market just 
because the service industries have grown more quickly than 
industry as a whole. It will do so only if the “ output” of 
the service industries has increased by more than 50 per 
cent. In fact, this is most unlikely, since insured employ- 
ment in transport and distribution, miscellaneous services, 
commerce, banking, insurance and finance, national local 
government service, increased by only about 20 per cent. 
between 1929 and 1937. Your index, in fact, appears to over- 
State rather than to understate the increase in total output 
for the home market. (I also believe that it probably overstates 
the increase in industrial output for the home market, but I 
do not wish to develop this point.) 

If is, of course, very difficult to measure general changes 
in output, but an extremely rough calculation that I have 
made, based partly on figures given by Mr Colin Clark in 
the September issue of the Economic Fournal, suggests that 
a figure of 25-30 per cent. for the rise in total output for 
the home market would be much nearer the mark. Your 
article, which suggests that the increase was probably more 
than 50 per cent., gives the impression of a rise perhaps 
twice as great as that which actually occurred. 

Might I also suggest that your article may give a mis- 
leading idea of the proportionate rate of recovery in the ex- 
port trades? The volume of exports increased between 1932 
and 1937 by roughly 30 per cent., 1c. at about the same 
rate as total output for the home market. 

You claim that your article contains the first published 
attempt to compare quantitatively the relative changes in the 
home and the export markets, and I have ventured to make 
these suggestions simply because your estimates will, no 
doubt, be widely quoted. I am in agreement with the general 
nature of the conclusions reached in the article. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. D. A. MacDOouGALL. 

The University, 


Leeds. 


A British Expeditionary Force ? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In war it is impracticable to be strong at every 
point, so in preparing for war the less must be sacrificed to 
the more essential. ae . 

Sea power has won all her wars for Britain including the 
last. The employment of a great conscript army on the 
Continent of Europe is a misconception of the use of sea 
power which should rather give support and, above all, 
mobility to a small but highly trained and equipped Expe- 
ditionary Force, skilled in amphibian operations, and ensure 
the passage of, not men, but munitions to France. 

So strong is the defensive in modern war that with ade- 
quate fire power France should hold her enemies at bay with 
her own forces. Her adversaries, committed to the offensive, 
unable to determine how, when and where our Expeditionary 
Force would be used, would suffer by distraction an effect 
out of all proportion to its size. 

Our resources are great but not inexhaustible. Let us 
employ them so that they will exert the greatest effect on 
the enemy at the least cost to ourselves, This is our historic 
strategy, from which, as Captain Liddell Hart has shown 30 
ably, we departed in the last war and bought victory at the 
cost of crippling ourselves, both morally and physically, for 
a generation. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
LAWRENCE MACEWEN 
Isle of Muck, 


Isle of Eigg. 
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Books and Publications 


Marx To-day 


Tue Liberal democratic State, a rarity in the contemporary 
world, derives its theory from the “ Two Treatises on Civil 
Government ” and the “ Contrat Social.” The Fascist States 
can claim Hegel and Sorel as their spiritual parents. The 
final consequences of the “ Communist Manifesto” cannot 
yet be predicted. The Stakhanovite and the Chinese peasant 
of the Eighth Route Army, the Social Democrat or Com- 
munist workman of Western Europe, the energetic C.I.O. 
organiser in the United States, all are the children of Karl 
Marx. If we cannot be certain that the words of Engels at 
the grave of Marx—that his name and work would live 
through the centuries—will be justified by the future, we can 
at least say with the author of a new short life of Marx* that 
“ throughout Europe and America and Asia a man’s approach 
to the problems of his time is symbolised by his relation to 
Marx.” 

The publication at a popular price of Mr Sprigge’s excel- 
lent and scholarly little biography and the appearance in the 
famous series of “ Day to Day” pamphlets published by the 
Hogarth Press of Mr Palme Dutt’s able exposition of the 
official Communist point of viewt on world politics, show 


-the extent of popular interest in Marxism to-day. The bitter 


years of depression, the victories of Fascism in Europe, have 
created a public necessarily eager to fathom the doctrines of 
Marx. 

If Marx has critical friends such as Mr Sprigge, devoted 
followers such as Mr Palme Dutt, he also makes enemies, 
now as in the course of his fascinating and stormy life. 
M. Boissonnet is one of them.t He looks on Marx as the 
father of the material and moral ruin of his country and of 
the world. His economic views can be stated briefly. 
Throughout the post-war period workers, nurtured on 
Marxism, have demanded as their share of the national wealth 
more than the possibilities of the economic situation per- 
mitted. Their intransigence has been flattered by supple 
neo-Socialists like Mr Lloyd George and encouraged by 
Social Democrats like M. Blum. In Russia the total collapse 
of the Tsarist order permitted the ferocious surgeons of 
Marxism to dissect the living body of the Russian economy. 

M. Boissonnet concludes that the patient is likely to die. 
Marxism, in its integral form and in the revised version of 
Social Democracy, has by its interference with the smooth 
operation of the law of supply and demand created dis- 
equilibrium and chaos. The remedy? A return to the classical 
liberal economy with its keener edges blunted by a Catholic 
Corporatism after the fashion of Mussolini or Salazar. 

As a critique of Marx’s economic theory, or as a com- 
mentary On post-war economic policies, the book has little 
value. Kt is, however, interesting as a revelation of the 
French bien-pensant type of mind. The increased power of 
the working-class in France has thrown these people into the 
hungry embrace of Hitler and Mussolini. M. Boissonnet 
vilifies Jews and Freemasons quite in the style of the 
dictators whose policies he admires. He thinks that excep- 
tions should be made where Jews fought in the front line in 
the last war. One seems to have heard this somewhere before. 

Mr Charles Vincent also analyses the French situation.§ 
Unlike Mr Palme Dutt, who puts up a good case for the 
change in Communist tactics since 1935, he condemns the 
theory and practice of the Popular Front. He admires the 
policy of M. Pivert’s new party, and believed at the time of 
writing (before Munich) that M. Daladier, having robbed 
the French workers of the gains made in 1936, was (as a 


*“ Karl Marx.” By C. J. S. Sprigge. Duckworth. 144 pages, 
2s. 

+ “ The Political and Social Doctrine of Communism.” By R. 
Palme Dutt. Hogarth Press. 44 pages. 1s. 

+‘ La Misére par la Surabondance. Karl Marx: Pére de la 
Crise Mondiale.” By J. Boissonnet. Paris: Librairie du Receuil 
Sirey. 221 pages. 35 frs. 

§ “ The Popular Front in France.” By Charles Vincent. Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. 56 pages. 6d. 


“result of pressure... from French heavy industry and 
the banks’’) about to lead the French nation into an Im- 
perialistic war like that of 1914. Events have shown how 
barren is this analysis. Mr Vincent should read again Marx 
on the Paris Commune. The governing classes of France and 
of other democratic countries are seemingly pacifist to the 
point of defeatism when they are confronted with an aggres- 
sive Fascism. 


Shorter Notices 


* Russia Without Illusions.’’ By Pat Sloan. With a Preface 
by Beatrice Webb. Frederick Muller. 7s. 6d. 


Pat Sloan is well known in the Communist movement as a 
simple, lucid and sincere speaker on Russia, the editor of 
Russia To-day, and the author of a short book “ Soviet 
Democracy.” The present book, with its witty preface by 
Mrs Webb, will be regarded by many as his best achievement 
so far. In it he performs two tasks. First, he describes his 
own experiences in the U.S.S.R. as a teacher, guide and trade 
union organiser during the period 1929 to 1936, and his final 
visit in 1937, and this descriptive part of the book is intimate, 
extremely simple and _= straightforward, if occasionally 
laboured. Secondly, he sets out to reply to the many books 
by disillusioned Socialists and Communists which have 
appeared during the last two years, and to defend the ortho- 
dox standpoint on the trials. Mr Sloan has read all of these 
books with great care. Trotsky, Ivan Solonevich, Eugene 
Lyons, Andrew Smith, Sir Walter Citrine, Andre Gide, F. 
Beal: each is examined in turn and found wanting in some 
essential quality or other. Mr Sloan does not examine any 
of the actual arguments of the Right-wingers and Trotskyites 
about the agricultural question or the first Five Year Plan. 
Hostile critics and the trials themselves have weakened the 
Communist movement in many ways, but they have made 
stauncher Communists of those who remain true to the 


cause. This generalisation applies well to the writings of Mr 
Sloan. 


‘The Human Factor in Business.’”?” By B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree. Third Edition. Longmans. 244 pages. 45. 


The first edition of Mr Rowntree’s study of the place of 
workers in our present industrial system was published 
thirteen years ago, and at once became widely known as an 
important analysis of the knotty problem of securing that 
industry should serve the consumer satisfactorily, give em- 
ployees a square deal and at the same time pay. The book has 
now been almost entirely rewritten to set the experience of 
Messrs Rowntrees’ factory at York in the full context of 
contemporary labour relations. It is an argument for in- 
dustrial democracy under paternal guidance, and its emphasis 
on the importance of a higher status as well as better re- 
muneration in the workers’ claims has been further developed. 


“Oxford Economic Papers.” Edited by R. F. Harrod, 
H. D. Henderson, J. Marshak and R. Opie. Number 
One. Clarendon Press. 123 pages. 3s. 6d. 


This new publication is designed to put out from time to 
time the results of research work in economics conducted in 
the University of Oxford. It is not only because Oxford 
economics is commonly less in the limelight than Cambridge 
or London economics that the new venture is to be warmly 
welcomed. As this first number makes clear, the researches 
which are proceeding at the Institute of Statistics and else- 
where in Oxford are commendably realistic in their blend 
of advanced theory and observed fact. The réle of interest 
rates in actual business behaviour, for instance, is here 
examined, not solely as an exercise in logical analysis, though 
current high theory is kept closely in mind, but also as 4 
synthesis of the conclusions derived from a careful question- 
ing of a sample of business men. National income studies 
are appreciably aided and advanced by the calculation of 
index of real turnover, i.e., of the physical amount of goods 
goods and services traded. Another paper applies Mr Keynes s 
“liquidity preference schedule” to the observed movements 
in the assets held by the London clearing banks; and a final 
contribution measures differences in the mobility of labour 
by statistical reference to actual migration from various 
areas into Oxford. 
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“International Trade in certain Raw Materials and Food- 
stuffs, by Countries of Origin and Consumption, 1937.” 
League of Nations. Allenand Unwin. 176 pages. 5s. 

This new collection of statistics covering the world’s trade 
in raw materials has been prepared in a very convenient form. 

It is possible from the tables given to discover, not only the 

total quantities of the main raw materials exported from or 

imported into the principal countries, but also the quantities 
exchanged between any two countries. Thus, German imports 
of cotton from Brazil can be as rapidly distinguished as 

Germany’s imports from all places and Brazil’s exports to all 

destinations. 


‘‘ The Atlas of To-day and To-morrow.” By A. Rado and 
M. Rajchman. Gollancz. 209 maps, 93 pages of 
text. 10s. 6d. 


The general idea of this Atlas and the diagrammatic devices 
employed are excellent, though the details are open to con- 
siderable criticism in several places. The successive territorial 
divisions of the world since 1875; the economic and political 
alignments of to-day; the distribution of raw materials, gold, 
armaments and man-power; the economic and _ political 
aspects of present-day Empires; the struggle for world 
markets and for control of routes by sea, land and air; 
racial, religious and minority problems; forms of government 
and social organisation—all these are thrown on to a clear-lit 
screen by statistics, maps and charts. But no sources are given 
for the figures used which, as in the case of comparative 
national incomes, for instance, seem to be definitely mislead- 
ing. In several cases, too, a certain political bias has 
apparently been permitted to distort the representation of 
facts. The project of a pictorial exhibition of current social, 
political and economic dynamics is inspiring; many of the 
maps and figures are valuable; but the Atlas is not entirely 
trustworthy. 


Books Received 


City of Chester. Abstract of Accounts for the Year ended 
March 31, 1938. (Chester) Municipal Offices. 121 pages. 
No price stated. 

The International Share-Out. By B. Ward. (London) Nelson. 
174 pages. 2s. net. 

Rural Australia and New Zealand. By E. de S. Brunner. (New 
York) American Council Institute of Pacific Relations. 70 
pages. $1.50. 

A brief account of the effect which recent legislation and 
economic developments have had on the agriculture of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 1938. (Fre- 
toria) Office of Census and Statistics. 1308 pages. 5s. 
net. 

The Bankers’ Almanac and Year Book for 1938-39. (London) 
Thomas Skinner and Company (Publishers), Ltd. 2247 
pages. £2 10s. net. 

A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford District. Vol I. 
(London) H. Milford. 397 pages. 15s. net. 

Food and Welfare. By F. L. McDougall. (Geneva) Geneva 
Research Centre. 56 pages. 1.75 Swiss francs. 


Why Rents and Rates are High, Land Monopoly in Town and 
Country—600 Examples. Compiled by A. W. Madsen. 
(London) United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values, Ltd. 229 pages. 1s. net. 


The Human Factor in Business. Third Edition. By B. Secbohm 
Rowntree. (London) Longmans, Green and Company. 244 
pages. 4s. net. 

Los Precios y las Oscilaciones del Area Sembrada en la Argen- 
ta. (Rosario) Institute de Investigaciones Economicas. 
42 pages. No price stated. 


The German Fat Plan and Its Economic Setting. By K. Brandt. 
(Stanford University, Cal.) Food Research Institute. 344 
pages. $3.00. 

Price Control in Fascist Italy. By H. S. Miller. (London) 
P.S. King. 146 pages. 8s. net. 


Travaux du Congrés des Economistes de Langue Francaise, 1938. 
I. La Reprise Allemande, Méthodes et Résultats. II. Hausse 
des Prix et Réorganisation des Entreprises. (Paris) Editions 
Domat-Montchrestien. 190 pages. 48 francs. 


ae. By J. P. Reinach. (Paris) Félix Alcan. 108 pages. 
rs, 


Macro-Dynamic Aspects of the Equation of Exchange. By E. 
Petersen. (Oslo) I. Kornmisjon Hos Jacob Dybwad. 116 
Pages. No price stated. 


A Hundred Years of Progress. An Historical Record of the 
fm of Blackstone and Company, Lid., of Stamford, 
Lincs, By Thomas L. Price. (Dursley) F. Bailey and 

on, Ltd. 43 pages. 1s. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stati 
, ) -M. Stat 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. ew 


Colonial Reports. No. 153. Cameroons under British Mandate 
for the year 1937, 2s. 6d. net. No. 154. Togoland under 
British Mandaie for the year 1937. 3s. net. No. 1849, 
Cyprus, 1937. 1s. 3d. net. No. 1850. Turks and Caicos 
Islands, 1937. 94. net. No. 1851. State of Perlis (Un- 
federated Malay States). Report for the Year A.H. 1356 
(March, 1937-1938). 1s. 6d. met. No. 1852. The 
Gambia, 19357, 1s. 3d. net. No. 1853. State of Treng- 
ganu (Unfederated Malay States), 1937. 1s. 6d. net. 
No. 1854. Basutoland, 1937. 1s. net. No. 1855. Fohore, 
1937, 1s. 6d. net. No. 1856. State of Brunei, 1937, 
Is. 3d. met. No. 1857. State of Kedah (Unfederated Malay 
States), Report for the year A.H. 1356 (March, 1937-38), 
2s. net. No. 1858. Kenya Colony and Protectorate, 1937. 
Is. 3d. net. No. 1859. St. Vincent, 1937. 9d. net. No. 
1860. Uganda Protectorate, 1937. 1s. 3d. net. No. 1861. 
Barbados, 1937-38. 1s. net. No. 1862. Famaica, 1937. 
Is. net. No. 1863. Straits Settlements, 1937. 2s. 6d. net. 
No. 1864. St. Lucia, 1937. 9d. net. No. 1865. State of 
Kelantan (Unfederated Malay States), 1937. 2s. net. No. 
1866. Gibraltar, 1937. 9d. net. No. 1867. Hong Kong, 
1937. 1s. 3d. met. No. 1868. Northern Rhodesia, 1937. 
Is. net. No. 1869. Tongan Islands Protectorate, 1937. 
9d. net. No. 1870. St. Helena, 1937. 9d. net. No. 1871. 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, 1937. 9d. net. 


Report on the Work of the Land Division for the Year 1937. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 1s. net. 


Civil Fudicial Statistics, England and Wales, for the year 1937. 
Cmd. 5859. Is. net. 


Lunacy and Mental Deficiency: Twenty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Board of Control for the year 1937. Part I. 1s. 6d. 


Standing Orders of the House of Commons, 1938. 3s. 


Department of Health for Scotland: Report of the Scottish 
Departmental Committee on Nursing. 9d. 


Bankruptcy, 1937. 55th General Report by the Board of Trade. 
9d. 


Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of 
Convict Prisons for the year 1937, Cmd. 5868. 2s. net. 


Abstract of Returns Relating to Pilotage in the United Kingdom 
for the year 1937. 3d. net. 

Oversea Trade of the United Kingdom, 1937. Nationality of 
Carrying Vessels. 1s. 6d. net. 
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THE FINANCLIAI 


NEW AND ESSENTIAL §R 


I LEADING INDUSTRIES REGULARLY REVIEWED: : 
I IN viEW of the direct influence of industrial development on the course of share value, JF 
| arrangements have been made for a complete review of current conditions—as regards F 
il output, new orders, prices, prospects, etc.—in all the leading industries of Grea § : 
Britain. ; 
l Vv 
i Each group of industries will be dealt with regularly weekly throughout the year, in th — } 
following rotation: : 
ll | Monpay: Coal, iron and steel, and TuHurspay: The building trades and 
Kt shipbuilding. transport. 
Tugspay: ‘The textile trades; cotton . ; : oe i. 
: wool, linen, jute, rayon, etc. FRIDAY: ee toms a ; } 
WEDNESDAY: Engineering, motors, elec- shoes,etc.—and retail trades, : 
| trical engineering, aircraft | 
i and the radio industry. SATURDAY: Agriculture. 
Il Il 
| 
EXCLUSIVE INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS: 
| | + 
| IN VIEW of the profound changes in the structure, location and technique of great industries, : : 
I “The Financial News” has appointed a Special Commissioner to tour the leading industrial : 
districts of this country and America, to visit the works of manufacturers, large and small, B 
lif and to present the results in a series of exclusive reports for the benefit of readers. ; 
I The first of these special articles will deal with the prospect for American industry in general, t 
I in 1939, and will appear in “The Financial News” on January 2nd. A second article will f 
ln be based upon a visit to leading American steelworks and will present certain important f 
conclusions, based on personal discussions of policy, methods and prospects with those 
U in control. This article will appear in “The Financial News” on January 3rd. A similar ] 
| article, on January 4th, will deal with the outlook for the American automobile industry. ‘ 
| Later articles will deal, in the same intimate and authoritative way, with British industries 1 
1 like Cotton, Engineering, Shipbuilding, Chemicals, Tinplate, etc. ;, 











“THE FINANCIAL NEWS” is a nationally circulated newspaper 
and is on sale throughout the country at all bookstalls and 
‘branches of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., and Wyman & 
Sons, Ltd., and at the leading local newsagents. No difficulty 
Should be experienced in procuring the paper, but the one certain 


way to avoid disappointment is to place a standing order with a 


newsagent for the regular daily delivery of the paper. Place your 
order TO-DAY. 
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VICES 


THE ECONOMIST 


Ill SPECIAL ARTICLES FOR THE INVESTOR: 


| NEWS IN 1939 


TO INVESTORS 


IN ADDITION to the regular reviews of leading industries and the exclusive industrial surveys 
which “The Financial News” will publish throughout 1939, a large number of exclusive 


' articles by special writers on a variety of topics, which directly concern the investor and the 
' business man, have been planned. The following brief list will give some idea of the 


(This will be a series of special articles 
and will include the following trades: 
—Motor, Furniture, Radio, Refri- 
gerators, Lawn Mowers, Bicycles, Gas 
and Electric Stoves, etc.) 


variety of subjects which it is intended to cover: 
' How RetalL TRADE IS FINANCED: 


GERMANY AND THE COLONIAL PROBLEM. 
REARMAMENT AND THE INVESTOR: 
(The latest figures.) 
GAS VERSUS ELECTRICITY. 
INVESTMENT AND A FALLING POPULATION. 
CAN WE INCREASE OUR TRADE IN SOUTH 
AMERICA ? 


| How THE TAXPAYER’s MONEY IS SPENT. 


— 


IV “THE TALK OF THE MARKETS”: 


TO PRESENT accurate news and comment on Market events must always be the primary aim 


| ofa financial journal. Nevertheless, readers are clearly entitled to know all that the Market 


is saying about present and future developments that may affect the value of individual 
shares. Only too often the general investor finds that news of a forthcoming bonus or an 
increase in dividend, or a coming merger, has been anticipated by quarters in close touch 
with the Market, long before any public announcement is made. 


“The Financial News” believes that its readers ought to have access to all information of 
this character whose source appears reliable, disinterested, and bona fide. Every day, there- 
fore, a new Market feature will appear, summarising what the Market is saying about 
Particular shares and discussing the likelihood and significance for investors of that 
advance information. 


It will be appreciated that although “The Financial News” has its own opportunities for 
checking the reliability of all market reports, it cannot, for obvious reasons, assume direct 
responsibility, financial or otherwise, for their accuracy. The new column will accordingly 
appear each day under the heading: “WITHOUT PREJUDICE” 


THE 


ANCIAL NEWS 


(TWOPENCE DAILY) 
20 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Machines on the Farm 


HE mechanisation of agriculture is not a development 
of the twentieth or even of the nineteenth century. 
The invention of the first spade, the breaking-in of the 
first ox to the plough, the introduetion of wheeled vehicles 
were the early stages of a process which has continued for 
centuries. But it is true that the pace of that process has 
been immeasurably quickened in the last fifty years, first, 
by the invention of machines to perform specific tasks, 
such as drilling, reaping, threshing or milking, and secondly, 
by the general application of mechanical power, in the 
form of steam, electricity and the internal combustion 
engine. 

The introduction of machines to carry out a specific task 
is the older of these two developments. Practically all the 
cultivations involved in arable farming can now be 
executed by machinery; the latest development is a 
machine to lift and top sugar beet, an operation which 
has hitherto been carried out by casual labour. Hay cutters, 
sweeps, swathe turners, elevators, food mixers, cake 
crushers and milking machines are now also available for 
the dairy farmer. On the other hand, machinery has hardly 
touched the grazier, except for accessory implements for 
haymaking or food preparing; we cannot yet mechanise 
the growth of an Aberdeen-Angus into beef or the daily 
care which is given to a flock of lambing ewes by the shep- 
herd and his dogs. 

The growing use of these specialised implements for 
the dairy and arable farmer has not been statistically 
traced, but the Ministry of Agriculture has counted at 
intervals, on holdings of one acre or more, the number of 
Stationary and movable engines, from which mechanical 
power is obtained. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
1913 1925 1931 1938 




















Engines :— 
SID ck sonancansiniheial 7,719 3,731 2,246 7 
Oil or petrol ......... 16,284 56,774 65,725 ine 
SE opticians 262 700 2,475 iin 
EE: ithntlenennesiandnil 4,978 5,679 5,000 ie 
NE consaceie 29,243 66,854 75,446 
Motor Tractors :— 
For field work ...... os 14,565 16,188 43,000 
For stationary work i 2,116 2,466 3,420 
sites 16,681 18,654 46,420 


In 1938 one out of five farms of more than 20 acres in 
size in England and Wales had a tractor, though this pro- 
portion was higher in the arable districts and lower in the 
mainly dairying or grazing counties; every third farm had 
some kind of stationary engine. 

The most spectacular recent manifestations of mechanis- 
ation are the specialist corn-growing farms, with their 
huge fields cultivated by tractors. But quantitatively far 
more important in England has been the gradual and incon- 
spicuous adoption of machines and mechanical power on 
the thousands of “ mixed ” farms, in whose economy crops 
and animals each have a place. This slow process was 
hastened after 1930 by the pressure of falling prices; the 
table given above shows a striking increase in the number 
of farm tractors between 1931 and 1938. 

Mechanisation is often regarded primarily as a means of 
reducing costs by substituting mechanical for human labour. 


But the decision of a farmer to buy a new machine or to 
install a tractor does not solely depend on his estimate 
that his costs will be thereby reduced. A new machine 
may, indeed, enable him to dispense with casual labour 
for harvesting or root lifting, or may even enable him to 
reduce the number of his regular workers. But just as often 
the introduction of a tractor will give the farm a better 
distribution of labour requirements throughout the season, 
and will thus increase the amount of work which can be 
done. Although total costs may even increase, total output 
will be increased more than proportionately, so that the 
farmer obtains an increase in his net profits. Or a machine 
may give a certain insurance against the risk of bad 
weather, whose value will only be proved in a bad year; 
the length of time necessary to cut and carry the corn or 
hay is appreciably reduced by the employment of tractors 
and accessory implements. 

Nor must it be overlooked that convenience is often the 
main motive for further mechanisation. Studies by the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford indi- 
cate that costs of milk production do not vary significantly 
between farms with and without milking machines, 
although the distribution of total costs among the various 
items is different. Farms with milking machines tend to 
have not only higher charges for fuel and repairs, but also 
higher feeding costs and a more rapid wastage among cows. 
Yet latest estimates indicate that something like 15 per 
cent. of all cows in England and Wales are now milked by 
machines, which are used even in small herds of ten cows 
or less. Machine milking is quicker than hand milking; 1t 
reduces the peak demand for labour at milking time and 
it provides on small farms an insurance against interrup- 
tion with the milk supply because one of the two or three 
workers is temporarily unavailable. 

Yet, when all these factors have been allowed for, it 1s 
probable that the increasing burden on the farmer of 
rising wages has been the main factor in stimulating the 
use of agricultural machinery. Minimum rates of agricul- 
tural wages have increased slowly but steadily since the 
Agricultural Wages Boards Act of 1924; even the depres- 
sion six years later brought only a temporary halt to a rise 
which has been hastened since 1935 by a definite shortage 
of agricultural labourers. Working hours have been re- 
duced, payment for overtime has been enforced, and some 
of the County Boards have now begun to arrange for holi- 
days with pay. The introduction of more machines and of 
more mechanical power has been one answer to the prob- 
lems created by higher wages and falling prices. 

The high capital cost of field tractors and cultivators 1s 
still perhaps the main deterrent to further mechanisation. 
On a medium-sized farm an implement designed for some 
special purpose can often be used on only a few days in 
the year, so that its overhead costs of depreciation and 
repairs are very high per unit of output. The overhead 
costs of a combine harvester, for example, which will be 
used for one month a year are far higher per unit of 
output than those of a milking machine which is used twice 
a day every day. One remedy is to adopt a system of 
hiring, as is often done with threshing equipment or with 
the modern gyrotiller, though even so year-round employ- 
ment is naturally impossible with many machines. Another 
method is to concentrate on machines which can be used 
for different purposes. A tractor is far more adaptable than 
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a hay elevator, but is still less generally useful than a team 
of horses; the recent surveys of East Anglian farming 
showed that in 1932, although the tractors available on 
the farms concerned represented nearly as much horse- 
power as the horses, the tractors only supplied 26 per cent. 
of the power actually used, while the horses supplied 70 per 
cent. It must also be admitted that, while many farmers in 
this country take an interest in machinery, there are prob- 
ably more who are definitely not “mechanically minded ”; 
consequently, they do not get full use out of such machines 
as they have, and their costs both of working and of repairs 
are needlessly high. 

There are many non-agriculturalists who seem to think 
that the mechanisation of farming involves most drastic 
changes in the traditional structure of British farming, 
even to the complete eradication of hedges, horses and the 
muck-cart. This idea seems to be derived from the abrupt 
appearance in England of the entirely mechanised corn 
farms. But such enterprises will remain the exception in 
this country, whose agriculture is tending more and more 
towards dairying and market-garden crops, and in which 
soils, climate and markets vary so enormously from district 
to district. Further mechanisation will continue in the 
future, as in the past, by the gradual application on one 
farm after another of machines and mechanical power to 
the processes of agriculture. The pace of this change in 
the five years between 1931 and 1936 can be gauged from 


the following table, which is based on data collected in 
the survey of East Anglian farming mentioned before: — 


Per 1,000 acres Per Manual Worker*® 














| 
| 
Es Sie 
C: 
Manual Work | Tr: — Value Volume 
| Workers* Horses | ractors and ot ot 
Vans Output Output 
1931 31-8 28-5 2:6 2:5 100 «=| ~~ 100 
1936 29:9 23°79 3-8 3°6 150 127 
* Including manual work of occupier; casual and part-time workers have 


been included as an appropriate fraction of full-time adult workers. 


The process is being hastened as agricultural engineers 
bring out smaller, cheaper and more adaptable machines, 
suited to the small size of the majority ot British farms; it 
is noteworthy that manufacturers have recently produced 
a scries of small tractors suitable for the larger market- 
garden or for field vegetable crops. The pressure of still 
higher wages and shorter hours is also likely to increase 
rather than to diminish in the immediate future and will 
further increase the stimulus towards mechanisation; if the 
agricultural worker is to obtain a standard of living equal 
to that of the employed townsman, his efficiency must be 
increased by giving him better tools and more mechanical 
power, even if that development involves the employment 
on the land of a decreasing number of persons. 


Capital Market Problems 


A’ American financier once declared that nothing is so 
shy as a million dollars. It is this aversion from 
economic and political risk which makes capital issue 
statstics the most feverish among economic records. The 
year now closing has seen falls of 17 per cent. in the prices 
of equity securities, of 44 per cent. in fixed-interest stocks, 
and of 63 per cent. in business activity, two major political 
crises in Europe and an unending succession of disturbing 
incidents. But none of these movements compare with falls 
Of 28} per cent. in the amount of capital raised by direct 
public offer, and of over 40 per cent. in the total computed 
on our “ new basis,” which takes account not only of public 
issues but also of placings and issues to shareholders on 
bonus terms. 

_ The “ old basis ” figures (which are analysed by domicile 
in Table I and by industries in Table IT) show a reduction 
during the past year from £251,642,000 to £180,105,600. 
New issue activity has fallen to the lowest level for four 
years, and the 1938 total represents less than half the 
amount raised in 1928—the best pre-depression year. 
Home borrowing shows the full burden of the fall; for the 
Empire’s quota has remained steady, and foreign borrow- 
ing (despite the liberalisation of the Treasury’s “ requests ” 
during the greater part of the year) is microscopic. The 

new basis” totals (which are summarised in Table III 
and set out in detail in Table II) show a more violent re- 
duction from £458,056,700 to £273,123,700. It must be 
recalled, however, that in 1937 the “ Government ” total 
Was swollen by £463 millions of Tithe Redemption Stock, 
and bonus issues by industrial companies have been much 
less frequent during the past year. 

Fluctuations in industrial enterprise can be roughly 
measured in Tables V and VI, both of which analyse the 
company issues in recent years (on “new” and “old” 
bases) into fixed-interest and equity capital. Broadly 
Speaking, 1938 was a typical recession year, in the sense 
that borrowers made greater use of fixed-interest issues— 
though admittedly not for the classical reason that interest 
rates became cheaper. But since the average yield basis 
= equity shares (according to the Actuaries’ Index) rose 
h m 4.91 per cent. to 6.15 per cent. during the year, 
the bias was still in favour of fixed-interest securities. 

‘nce it is no accident that (using the “old basis” 
the ordinary share issues represented 52.7 per cent. of 
of yout S lean total, compared with 62 per cent. or more 

the company borrowing in 1936 and 1937. And the 


decline in indirect industrial financing is plainly visible 
from a comparison of these two tables. In 1936, indirect 
financing (represented by the difference between our “ old ” 
and “‘ new ” bases) accounted for £231.6 millions; in 1938, 
it has accounted for only £89.5 millions. Nor is the further 
decline in conversion issues (particulars of which are set 
out in Table IV) in any sense remarkable. ‘The conversion 
of over £750 millions of Government and other stocks 
during the previous four years has vastly reduced the scope 
for conversion issues. And the latest year’s total would 
have been even smaller than £23.6 millions but for the 
conversion of several home corporation issues bearing 6 per 
cent. interest. 

The greater emphasis on prior charge borrowing during 
the past twelve months is illustrated in the supplementary 
table appearing on page 736, in which the principal issues 
of the year and their subsequent fate are shown. The second 
instalments of defence borrowing last June provided £78.4 
millions of new money, compared with £994 millions in 
1937 (a fact which fully explains the fall in British Govern- 
ment borrowing during 1938). But while the Treasury 
chose a short-dated stock (1944-48) for the 1937 issue, 
the second was of a medium-term character (1954-58) 
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carrying the significantly higher rate of £3 2s. 8d. per cent., 
against £2 11s. per cent. With scarcely an exception, the 
leading issues of the year stand to-day below their original 
prices. A sequence of corporation borrowers were able to 
tempt the underwriter, if not the investor, with 33 per cent. 
stocks with a maximum life of 26 years, but not a single 
corporation issue has appeared since the beginning of 
August. And for an obvious instance where an adverse 
risk factor has been working in conjunction with a rising 
tendency of interest rates, the fate of Australia’s two issues, 
the first in May and the second early this month, is reveal- 
ing. Many of the year’s industrial issues have taken the 
form of preference shares, while Hawker Siddeley and 
United Steel have neatly exploited the prevailing trend for 
their special financial requirements by issuing short-dated 
notes and debentures. Finally, many important electrical 
supply issues must be ranked, for investment purposes, at 
the prior charge end of any equity share list. 

During recent weeks the shadow of future defence 
borrowing has been cast over the capital market. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has already stated that the 
Government will take powers at the “ appropriate time ” 
next year to raise the present defence borrowing limit above 
£400 millions. Including the current year’s appropriations, 
approximately £180 millions has been earmarked under 
existing powers. Even on fairly optimistic assumptions 
regarding the total burden, and its allocation between 
borrowing and lending, the unused borrowing powers of 
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£220 millions might be fully absorbed in next year’s 
defence bill. And it is conceivable that this sum might be 
insufficient. Hence the gilt-edged market will provide the 
lead for the entire capital market during 1939 and after, 
unless there is an unexpected revival of industrial issues, 
The authorities will clearly be faced with a real problem, 
for the 3 per cent. National Defence Loan, which was 
issued last June at 98, to-day stands at 953, while the 
24 per cent. bonds of 1944-48, issued in April, 1937, at 
994, are now 973. To keep the gilt-edged market “ sweet ” 
when the Treasury is bound to be a large borrower will 
prove difficult, even with the exercise of superhuman tact. 
Some part—possibly a considerable part—of the borrow- 
ing may conveniently be done through the bill market, at 
least in the first instance. But sooner or later the long-term 
market will have to provide the accommodation, and in 
any case (as the past few days have shown) gilt-edged 
stocks now display greater sensitiveness to any threat of 
dearer money rates. So long as the new issue market 
remains ignorant of the total defence borrowing which it 
will be called upon to absorb, and of the precise form 
which borrowing will take, it will hardly be capable of 
staging a rally on its own account. Uncertainty may have 
one advantage which is claimed by the advocates of capital 
market control—by damping down competition for new 
money it will leave the Treasury with the best possible 
wicket. But, even so, it will not be a comfortable one to 
play. 





TABLE I 


TotTaL BorrowinG By Direct PuBLic Orrer (OLD Basis) 
(Million £) 


British 


Total | Index 





Calendar Empire Foreign 1928 
Years ee Home Issues | . 100 
Govern- Co : the Total ; 
anene orpora~ Others | 77,7, | 
tions* 
1928... | 83-9 14-9 | 164-8 263-6 | 63-2 | 42-3 | 369-1] 100 
1929.... 65:4 8:3 124-3 | 198:0 | 61:0 | 26:2 285-2 77 
1930... 65:6 41-7 63-3 | 170-6 | 61:4 | 35-8 267-8 73 
1931.... 10°7 8-0 35-8 54:5 | 38°5 | 9-1 102°1 28 
tt Se 28:8 31-6 | 163-1 25°5 0:3 188-9 51 
1933.... | 150-8 24°5 34:9 210-2; 29-2 5-4 | 244°8 66 
1934.... 44-1 36-1 57-5 | 137°7 mea 1-5 169-1 46 
1935... | 88-0 51-1 81-6 | 220-7) 15-2 | 0-2 | 236-1 64 
1936... 60-2 79-5 90-6 | 230-3 | 24:7 | 0-7 | 255-7 69 
1937... 95-8 43-7 84:7 | 224-2) 21:1 6-3 | 251-6 68 
1938... 75:9 24:9 52:2 | 153-0 | 24:3 | 2-8 180-1 | 49 
} 
* Including county and public board loans. 
TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF New CAPITAL APPLICATIONS (EXCLUDING 
CONVERSIONS) 
} 
Old Basis | New Basis 
Year 1937 Year 1938 Year 1937 | Year 1938 
£ £ | £ 
British Government Loans ... | 95,750,000) 75,900,000, 143,137,100, 75,900,000 
Colonial Government Loans... | 2,475,000) 6,930,000) 3,733,000. 7,886,500 
Foreign Government Loans ... | 5,790,000} Nil | 6,869,800 Nil 
British Corporations, Counties | | | 
and Public Boards ............ 43,742,300, 24,884,700 45,352,100 27,078,100 
. Colonial Corporation Loans ... 3,356,800) 2,183,900 3,356,800 2,183,900 
British Railways ................0. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Colonial Railways ............00+ | 258,000 Nil i 258,000 Nil 
Forcign Railways .........00s+00 | Nil | Nil | 96,000 340,100 
Australasian Mines.............0+ | 3,002,700) 344,600 4,722,800 344,600 
South African Mines.........+ | 4,621,000) 6,135,900, 15,345,100, 9,482,300 
RE MMEER sxneercashedioat | 1,542,000 1,144,500 14,593,200, 3.076.100 
Exploration, Financial and In- | | 
vestment Trust .............+- | 15,869,800! 7,898,500; 33,664,800; 12,005,800 
Breweries and Distilleries ...... | 3,294,000! 2,152,500, 9,168,800| 6.930.700 
Merchants, Importers, etc. ... | Nil | Nil | 25,300) } 
Stores and Trading..........s00++ | 3,190,400) 7,920,000) 5,950,700 9,410,600 
Estate and Land | 637,300) 123,500! 1,434,700) 329,109 
| 


| 78,700, 2,396,500, 78.700 
— 4,649,100, 29,831,400, 25,809,600 





Iron, Coal, Stcel and Engi- | 


ON LLL IS LIE | 17,164,800, 2,455,100 28,464,800, 7,537,500 
Electric Light, Power, Tele- 

graphs and Telephones ...... 11,599,500) 12,504,800) 13,259,600 20,988,200 
Tramway and Omnibus......... ,000 3900 4,935,300, 4,612,200 
Motor Traction and Manufac- | | 

BUREN ccnsoccanccccccgssctsboies | 1,544,100) 80,100) 3,233,300 80,100 


Gas and Water <................. | 1,987,700, 887,300 7,240,100, 4,046,400 
Hotels, Theatres and Entertain- 


OD den neese lah ate eet eee 3,522,400; 2,743,900 3,896,100 3,169,200 
Patents & Proprietary Articles 1,518,700) 900,000 3,446,200 1,200,000 
Docks, Harbours & Shipping 951,500) Nil | 9,120,400) + 1,155,700 
Banks and Insurance ............ | 2,195,900) 965,000, 8,565,600 965,000 
Manufacturing & Miscellaneous 24,526,700) 18,795,600 55,959,200, 48,513,300 

TRAM: inctancticcuicecnecdiinncés 25 1,642,000) 180, 105,600) 458,056, 700 273,123,700 





TABLE III 


TOTAL BORROWING, INCLUDING “ PERMISSION TO DEAL ” 
(NEw Basis) 
(Million £) 


7 





l 
| British | 
Celender : ; , od Raghe a Total 
, | } 2 € . 
ae Govern- eeaeee Others | Total | oo 
ment | ‘tions* | Home | 
} | j 
es ee 
| ! 
1935 ...... 88-0 | 54-9 | 183-9 | 326-8 | 29-3 | 1-2 | 3573 
1936 ...... 60°2 | 82:1 | 306-1 | 448-4 33-8 | 11:7 | 493.9 
1937 ...... | 143-1 | 45:3 | 199-1 | 387-5 63:4 | 7:1 | 458-0 
SU sinccs | 75-9 | 27-7 | 110-1 | 213-7 53-7 | 5:7 | 273-1 
j ' i - 
* Including county and public board loans. 
TABLE IV 
CONVERSION IssuEs (OLD Basis) 
CALENDAR YEARS 
(Million £) 
os ny - a pees 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 
- elena | ————_—, - 
British Government...... | 105-0 | 204-0 | 37:2 Nil | Nil 
Other Conversions ...... } 136-9 | 108-2 | 109°7 | 58:5 | 23°6 
Wi aS ii | 241-9 | 3122 | 146-9 | 58-5 | 236 
j } | i ae 
TABLE V 


Totat Company Issugs By Prospectus (OLD BAsIs) 
CALENDAR YEARS 
(Million £) 


| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
- _ — A 


18-9 | 

















ae vee | 23-9 | 14-8 | 2 18-0 | 20°4 
TOOT dncketadicidibilies 6-9 | 12-8 | 7 | 24-4 | 19-5 | 128 
ee anaseavtmiaie | 20:3 | 6-0 | | 37-3 | 70-3 | 62-7 | 37" 
Total ...... 51-1 | 33-6 40-0 | 80-5 | 94-2 [113-6 100-2 | 70-2 
| oe . 

TABLE VI 

Tota ComMPANy Issues (NEW Basis) 
(Million £) 
Year Year Year Year 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
Debentures ............ 46°7 35-6 26°8 33°8 
Preference ............  48°4 41-6 30-6 21°8 
Ordinary ....... sineian an 268-0 197-7 104°1 


—— ——— 


Tell i...c 809 345-2 255-1 159°7 
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~ Finance and Banking 


Year-End Pressure.—Expectations of an unusually 
stringent end of the year in the money market are being 
fully realised. The reduction of working days in the final 
week of the year (owing to the incidence of two bank 
holidays) led the discount market to begin its precaution- 
ary borrowing at the Bank of England on Saturday of last 
week when the accommodation had to be taken for nine 
days in order to carry the maturity into January. On the 
resumption of business after the Christmas holidays market 
borrowing at the Bank began to operate at approximately 
capacity level. By Wednesday afternoon the market, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the Bank return, had borrowed 
about £13,500,000 from the Bank. Of this approximately 
£10,000,000 was probably taken on Wednesday—a total 
which more than exhausted the quota of seven-day money 
available to the market for any one day and which involved 
a certain amount of borrowing for eight days. On Thurs- 
day another “large” amount was borrowed and by the 
end of this week the market’s temporary indebtedness out- 
standing at the Bank is likely to be well in excess of the 
£25 millions to £30 millions which in the past was re- 
garded as the normal amount for which the market was 
“in the Bank ” at the end of the year. The first reason for 
this unusual recourse to the lender of last resort this year 
lies in the incidence of the calendar—the fact that Decem- 
ber 31 falls on a Saturday making it impossible for the 
market to shift any part of the year-end financing to the 
Treasury by delaying its payments for new Treasury bills 
unul January—as was done last year. The last occasion on 
which this incorporation of the whole of the final working 
week of the year within the calendar year occurred was 
in 1933, when December 31st fell on a Sunday. It will 
Occur égain next year, when once more the final day of 
the year will fall on a Sunday. 


* * * 


There are, however, other factors to account for the 
unusual severity of the year-end stringency this year. One 
of them is the dearth of December maturities in the hands 
of the market. In spite of the attractive rates at which these 
bills were issued many members of the syndicate abstained 
from tendering owing to the menacing uncertainties of the 
International situation in September. Moréover, many of 
the December bills issued to the market had to be resold 
to the Bank of England or public departments in order to 
tide over the situation created by the substantial calling 
of money trom the market at the time. In addition, the 
clearing banks have this year been even less keen buyers 
of bills during December than is their wont in this month. 

¢ effect of the withdrawal of foreign deposits is still 
making itself felt on their cash positions. For the same 
reason the “ outside” outlet for bills has been virtually 
closed during the greater part of the month. Finally, the 
authorities have taken no steps to alleviate the position by 
Open market purchases of bills. 


* * * 
Christmas Currency.—The following table gives a 


Comparison of Christmas currency needs for the years 1937 
and 1938: 


1937 ae 

(£ millions 
November 23rd*  .............6. ut 476°1 
December 21st* .......... sitieeaan 509-3 503°0 
Christmas increase ..... , 28-9 26°9 


* A day later in 1937. 


Last year the Christmas expansion in the note circulation 
amounted to £28.9 millions, but this year it was only £26.9 
— Last year’s Bank return, it must be remembered, 
th a day nearer to Christmas, while this year shopping in 

© early part of the week before Christmas was un- 





doubtedly retarded by the very cold weather. Allowing for 
these differences, this year’s currency needs were much the 
same as those of 1937. The Christmas peak of the note 
circulation this year was £6.3 millions below the 1937 
peak, but this comparison is subject to certain qualifica- 
tions. First, there is the question of the currency held in the 
tills of the joint-stock banks and also as cover for the 
Scottish and Irish bank notes. Ultimately the Bank of 
England calculations of these amounts will be published. 
But present indications are that there has not been much 
difference in this respect between the two years. More 
important is the influence of foreign hoarding of British 
currency. On balance there must have been considerable 
dishoarding since last April, especially of currency formerly 
in French hands. The extent of this movement is un- 
known, but it would not be surprising if it were found to 
be in excess of the amount by which the 1937 circulation 
peak surpassed that of ten days ago. If so, it follows that 
the effective note circulation of Christmas, 1938, was 
greater than that of the previous year. This shows that in 
spite of the recession and the pessimistic reports of 
Christmas shopping in London during early December, 
the national volume of spending was a little greater than 
in 1937. The December retail trade returns should be of 
some interest, when they appear in a month’s time. Mean- 
while it is satisfactory to find at least one indication that 
the recession and the world’s political uncertainties have 
not spoiled the nation’s Christmas. 


* * * 


Silver Suspense.—Nowhere in the City is the turn 
of the year awaited with greater suspense and uncertainty 
than in the silver market. The cause of the uncertainty is 
the United States, whose Treasury continues to dominate 
the world market for silver with an omnipotence for which 
economic history can find no adequate parallel. This mono- 
polistic body must in the next few days make certain impor- 
tant decisions, of which no semblance of leakage has reached 
the market. Hence the suspense. In the first place, a deci- 
sion must be made regarding the renewal or termination of 
the special agreements under which the United States pur- 
chases silver from Canada, China and Mexico. Secondly, the 
prices at which the U.S. Treasury buys domestic and im- 
ported silver are due for revision. There is general antici- 
pation that the agreements will be renewed for at least 
sufficient periods as to involve no revolutionary reorienta- 
tion in the price to be paid for domestically produced silver. 
Equally general appears to be the anticipation of a reduc- 
tion in the price to be paid for domestically produced silver 
by the U.S. Treasury. A year ago this subsidised price was 
reduced from 75.57 cents to 64.64 cents per ounce. A 
further reduction should not influence the international 
market, which looks to the price paid for imported silver. 
Since last March, when it was reduced from 45 cents to 
43 cents, the import price has been unchanged at the latter 
figure. The chances of a further reduction are thought to 
be about evenly divided. Certainly, the argument that the 
price of silver has been maintained at an artificial level by 
the United States and that this has militated very seriously 
against normal absorption of the metal in such countries 
as India is in favour of such a move. The United States 
must surely wish to facilitate such normal absorption and 
not to be left alone carrying a silver baby which is already 
exceptionally heavy and promises to put on weight at an 


alarming rate. 
* * 


In view of these uncertainties, the London silver market 
has been exceptionally “ jumpy ” since the departure of the 
last steamer which could carry silver to New York before 
the close of the year. Last week, after this departure, some 
American buying of silver lifted the London price well 
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above the dollar parity and was regarded as highly signifi- 
cant as indicating “no change” in the import price. The 
buying in question, however, appears to have been con- 
nected with a coinage order for Cuba and for this reason 
no unusual significance need be attached to it. This week 
the effect of this special factor had worn off, and on Wed- 
nesday both spot and forward prices fell by ;'\;, the former 
to about the parity of 20d. The forward quotation has 
maintained itself at a discount of 3d. under spot, fully 
justified by the uncertainty which will always affect the 
silver situation as long as the U.S. Treasury holds the metal 
at an artificial price. 


* * * 


Bank of Montreal.—The annual meeting of this 
bank is always the occasion for a review of Canadian busi- 
ness conditions by the president and general management. 
This time the note struck was one of cautious optimism. 
The president, Sir Charles Gordon, said that the 1938 
grain crops had been the largest since 1932, while mining 
had been the sheet-anchor of Canadian economic life. 
Lumber, however, had had a difficult year, and the pro- 
duction of newsprint was less than the year before. 
Export trade had suffered from the disturbed world 
political conditions. The Anglo-American and Canadian- 


United States market, and Sir Charles Gordon hoped that 
the resulting advantage to the Canadian economy would 
off-set the heavier competition which many manufacturing 
industries would be called upon to face. Mr Spinney, 
speaking for the joint general managers, alluded to the 
affairs of the bank. Deposits had risen by $44.8 millions 
to $725.8 millions, while quick assets, including securities, 
were $620.3 millions, representing 77.8 per cent. of the 
bank’s liabilities to the public. Mr Spinney added that he 
would like to see this percentage reduced through an 
increase in advances, and he said that current loans and 
discounts in Canada had risen during the past year by 
$27.8 millions to $178.7 millions. There had been a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of commercial borrowers, 
Loans to provinces and municipalities had risen by $5.5 
millions to $37.0 millions, while those outside Canada had 
fallen by $9.7 millions to $10.3 millions. Investments, at 
$440.9 millions, were $3.2 millions higher. Mr Spinney 
emphasised the need of keeping public borrowing within 
bounds and also of specifying more clearly the object of 
each new loan. The bank’s profits of $3,398,000 were 
much the same as in the previous year, and under present 
conditions it was difficult to effect any improvement. Still, 
Mr Spinney held that money management in the present 
form was a comparatively recent development, and that 


Foe hae sda aka ae ae 
ee aired 


American Trade Agreements were welcomed. They would 
give Canadian primary producers a free access to the 


MONEY MARKET 


Foreign Exchanges 


On Wednesday there was a demand for 
sterling over the end of the year. The 
spot New York rate was $4.664, and 
there was a considerable amount of sell- 
ing of spot dollars against purchases 
for the New Year. One operator is re- 
ported to have paid a premium of 
$ cent for dollars three days ahead, and 
this is equivalent to 13 per cent. per 
annum. In most cases, however, the cost 
only equalled 3 per cent. per annum. 
On Thursday the demand for sterling 
suddenly subsided, possibly because 
many operators had over-bought, and 
the spot rate subsided to $4.66. One 
month’s dollars are quoted at 42-3 cent 
premium and three months’ dollars at 
24-2 cents premium. There is still a de- 
mand for forward dollars from those 
who expect sterling to weaken in the 
New Year, while the decision of the 
British banks to refrain from spot pur- 
chases against forward sales means that 
less forward dollars are on offer. There 
has been a limited demand for French 
francs, met out of official sales, and on 
Thursday the French control dropped 
the spot rate from Frs. 177.10 to Frs. 
177.04. Belgas, guilders and Swiss 
francs followed the dollar. 


* 


The Money Market 


‘Fate outfiow of foreign money has left 
the market in ill shape to meet the year- 
end squeeze, and money has been in 
keen demand. Borrowing at the Bank 
began on Christmas Eve, and by Thurs- 
day the market was unable to borrow 
for less than eight days. The clearing 
banks are neither buying bills nor lend- 
ing money into the New Year. Old 
loans are renewed at 4 per cent. from 
day to day, and 1 per cent. for a week, 
while } per cent. was charged by the 
clearing banks for new day-to-day 
money. Outside money cost 24-3 per 
cent. for loans to January 2nd, and 2- 
23 per cent. for a week, but the French 


it could not be | 
interest rates co 


banks in particular had very little to 
lend. Day-to-day bond money was 4-3 
per cent. 


Dec. 30, Dec. 22, Dec. 29, 
1937 19338 1938 
of oO / 


/o so o 
TN i iccccunas 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 12 lg 12 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... lo=1* Ip—114* 19-1" 
IE acct tteanian lp 73 lo—34 
Discount Rates: 
Treasury bills ......... 916 1546-1 llig 
Three months’ bank 
DUD ciktsnkvadiesthanae Mg-5g ljg-1 Lijg-lg 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 
Discount rates were 14,-4 per cent. for 
three months’ bills, while some early 
March bills were taken at 1 per cent. 
Bills were offered forward at § per cent. 


for delivery and payment next week. 


* 


The Bank Return 


RATHER unexpectedly, the peak in the 
note circulation has come this week in- 
stead of last. Wednesday, the date of 
the Bank returns, was the first working 
day after Christmas, which meant that 
by then there had been no time for the 
Christmas currency to return from cir- 
culation. Another influence was the cold 
weather in the early part of last week, 
which caused Christmas shopping to be 
delayed until the last few days imme- 
diately before the holidays. 


Dec. 29, Dec.14,Dec. 21,Dec.28, 
1937 1938, 1938 1938 
£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept. 
RUE cmcbsossoonens 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Notes in circula- 
ee 505:'3 495-3 503-0 504:7 
Banking Dept. : 
rr 41:°9 61:1 53:4 51:7 
Public eee 11:4 15-6 12-5 15:9 
Bankers’ 120:'6 99-5 98-3 101-0 


Other Deps. ... 366 36:0 37:3 36°8 


Govt. Secs. ...... 1146 68-4 72:1 69:2 
Discounts & Ad- 

WRRGES  cacccccss 92 168 149 285 
Other Secs. ...... 20:9 21-7 24-8 21:5 
Proportion......... 24:8% 41-1% 36°6% 34-1% 


Market borrowing explains the week’s 
increase of £13.6 millions in discounts 
and advances, but its effects are distri- 


aken for granted that the current level of 
ld be maintained indefinitely. 


NOTES 


buted over most of the items in the 
banking department’s return. In conse- 
quence, bankers’ deposits have only 
risen by £2.7 millions. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THERE was a limited arbitrage demand 
for gold, except on Wednesday, when 
it disappeared completely owing to the 
general need for sterling over the end 
of the year. On that day there was 4 
fair amount of re-selling, and the Con- 
trol bought most of the gold. There 1s 
an impression in the bullion market 
that the banks are only ceasing to lend 
against gold until the opening of the 
New Year, and that it was only sug- 
gested that they should do so as a tem- 
porary measure to strengthen their cash 
reserves over the end of the year. But 
less money will be available for this 
purpose in future, owing to the with- 
drawal of foreign funds from London. 


Silver, 
Gold price per 02% 
| | standard 
Date — 
Price |G, | Amt. | Two 
per fine | pis | dealt Cash ths. 
| © count} ™ 
ae ee 
1938 j | d, | c°000 d. da, 
Dec. 23 .. (148 11 | opm)! 231 2014 . 3 
» 24.2. 149 1 | lopm 423 | 203:5 | | 


» 28... [149 O|igpm| 723 | 20 | 19! 
29 ... 1149 M2! par | 516 19!5i6 1° 


* Above or below .imerican shipping parity. — 
week’s calculations are based on a “ sempre 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 74 
per cent. 


t At fixing. 


The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week 


The silver market has been uncertain, 
pending the news of any change 'd 
American official prices. India — 
throughout the week. Bull purchases © 
forward silver against spot sales of . 
positions explain the narrowing of the 
margin between the cash and forwar 
prices. 
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London Transport and Receivership.—A meeting 
of London Transport “‘C” stockholders was called last 
week on the initiative of Mr J. F. Heaton, chairman of 
Thomas Tilling Ltd., and one of the largest individual 
holders of the stock. The meeting was addressed by Mr 
Heaton, who expanded several of the points which he 
had made previously in letters to the Press (which were 
discussed in The Economist of November 26th). He put 
forward two arguments which might be submitted in any 
application to the Court for the appointment of a receiver. 
The Board, he urged, had undertaken lavish expenditure 
on new capital works at a time when they were incapable 
of meeting their statutory charges ; and, secondly, the 
Board had failed, despite the 1933 Act, to fix fares so as 
to defray all charges, including the standard rate on the 
“C” stock. Mr Heaton, however, made it clear that he 
had not arrived at any final conclusion regarding the 
action which might be taken by dissident “ C ” stock- 
holders. He rehearsed, for example, the arguments in 
favour of a Government guarantee for the “‘ C ” stock, 
mentioning at one point the effect of a 4 per cent. guaran- 
teed stock upon fare concessions. On the ground that the 
Board was founded by a Government measure, and that 

overnment taxation policy may conflict with the obliga- 
tions of the Board (as the Board has reason to complain), 
the case for a guarantee can be presented with some 
plausibility. But the rights of the “ C ” stockholders are 
already protected by Statute, and it is difficult to suppose 
that Parliament would be ready to extend these rights 
into a sphere which has no reference to the Act of 1933. 
In fact, it is probable that the committee which was 
appointed at last week’s meeting will have to consider 
hard and long before reaching a decision on an appro- 
priate line of action. This committee consists of Messrs 
J. F. Heaton, John Harrison, P. D. Leake, Ernest L. 
faylor, and Sir Christopher Magnay. 


* * * 


United States Rail Reform.—The broad programme 
of railroad legislation put forward by President Roosevelt’s 
Informal Committee ” is certainly the most powerful plea 
for assistance which has been made in recent years. Alto- 
gether, the schedule for Congress embraces the creation of 
a Federal Transportation Board, with regulatory powers 
over all forms of transport; entire revision of rate-fixing 
procedure, on a basis clearly more favourable to the rail- 
roads; restoration of the railroads’ power to initiate con- 
solidation and reorganisation procedure, with the estab- 
lishment of a special court for reconstruction; tax relief, 
Subsidy “ adjustments,” and liberal loan terms for main- 
tenance, equipment and modernisation expenditures. If the 
Programme does secure the assent of Congress, the future 
of the American railroad system will obviously be much 
brighter than any analysis of recent working would suggest. 
A national Transport Board would, no doubt, reject any 
sensational “ blanket ” advance in freight rates in view of 
the rapid process of industrial decentralisation which 
threatens all competitive transport services, but it would 
€mpowered to make material adjustments over some 
grades of traffic, and it would presumably bring important 
rconomies by co-ordination of competitive services. But 
by far the most important relief would spring from the 
modernisation of equipment, and from the consolidation 
of €xisting rail systems which now carry a heavy burden 
of competitive mileage. The whole programme, energeti- 
cally pursued, could solve the problem of most railroads for 
many years ahead, 


* * * 


mae from a speculative nibble at some lower-priced 
whee Owever, Wall Street has accepted the proposals 
fied very much enthusiasm. Such caution is amply justi- 
prea h Or six years the Roosevelt Administration | has 

ched railroad reform, only to shirk the issue at critical 
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times. And for years powerful Congress bodies have ob- 
structed the path to relief. Any advance in freight rates 
meets the powerful opposition of industrial and agricul- 
tural voters, and any plea for consolidation and loan relief 
is faced with the opposition of those who fear that a 
wide programme of assistance might bring a return to the 
abuses of former years. The labour unions, too, have natur- 
ally opposed any previous moves towards consolidation. 
The present proposals, however, appear to enjoy the bless- 
ing of most labour representatives—the committee included 
three union delegates and three railroad executives—and 
the Administration is certainly more conscious than ever 
before of the serious long-term problems which the rail- 
roads now face. There seems to be more than an even 
chance that the roads will secure important benefits from 
Congress this year, even if the full proposals of the 
“Informal Committee ” are not wholly acceptable. 


* * * 


Maturities in 1939.—The coming year is rather 
unfruitful in large amounts of stock falling due for repay- 
ment and at present prices there are few Government 
Or corporation loans which can be regarded as certain 
candidates for conversion. We give below a list of some 
leading stocks which mature next year, and also show 
some loans which may be redeemed, though most of 
them are “ possibles ” rather than “ probables ”: — 


j oa — ' : : j 


| | 
> Amoun: | Price 
Item | Stock Due | Outstanding Dec. 28 
| } | 
; £ 
DF Re PND COD oaks csciccaseccicce: 1939-41 99,999,900 9773 
2 Bombay Port Trust 4°, debs. ......... 1939 500,000* 101 
3 Post of Calcutta 4°54 debs. ...ccccvcccese 1939 681,000 101 
> 1 PRE OH GRU © cssaccccesaccescccccccce 1939 796,110 . 100 
§ SE ME casicnecenciacicassccs weed 1939 ; 1,000,000 100 
6 CORE Bo CER. DOUG «ccc cicccccsescccecs | 1919-39 1,828,220 9119 
7 Sudan 519% gtd. bonds ..........c.secees | 1939-59 5,220,900 108 
8 Australia 3°,, debs. and stock ......... 1933-41 13,469,981 99 
9 Covylom 4% St0ck — ..ccccccccccsccescoccecs 1939-59 1,000,000 101 
10 Gold Coast 4% stock .....ccccccrcccccsees 1939-59 1,035,000 9919 
11 Bs SU I hs acnccewncsestsevece 1939-59 430,520 10212 
12 Glasgow 212% StOCK ...cccccccccccccscees 1925-40 499,100 99 
Tasmanis 319% Stock ..ccccccccccccescceee 1920-40 4,156,500 | 10012 
134 Tasmania 3% st0ck....cccoccccccccsscecees 1920-40 448, 300 99 


* A further amount of £500,000 is redeemable in 1940, 


The 1 per cent. Treasury bonds (item | in our table) 
are in a category of their own, for they are not finally due 
until February 1, 1941, although the Treasury may call 
them in whole or in part on three months’ notice after 
January 31st next. Items 2 to 6 are stocks which are 
definitely repayable at some date in 1939 and a conversion 
offer has, in fact, already been made in respect of the 
South Australian 3} per cent. stock due January 1, 
1939. The Pretoria 4 per cent. stock matures on the same 
date. In addition to the stocks shown in our table, there 
are a number of small Dominion corporation loans due 
in 1939, such as Hobart Tramways, New Plymouth 
Harbour Board, Nelson and Pietermaritzburg. There are 
small balances still outstanding of certain Perth, Chester 
and Christiania stocks, and redemption of £697,540 
Belgian 3 per cent. sterling loan 1914 is due to be com- 
pleted by February 5th. The Sudan 5} per cent. bonds 
(item 7), guaranteed as to interest by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, are redeemable between October, 1939 and 1959, 
at 105. The Sudan 4} per cent. guaranteed stock is 
dated 1939-73, but in this case it is only the sinking fund 
which begins to operate in 1939. Items 8 to 11 are possibili- 
ties for conversion, though current prices and the general 
course of interest rates may qualify their chances. But 
if the trend of rates becomes definitely unfavourable to 
borrowers, it may be that Glasgow and Tasmania (items 
12 and 13) would prefer to call their loans in 1939 in 
anticipation of the latest date, 1940. 


* * + 
Chilean Debt Payment.—The announcement that 


Chile is to pay interest on her foreign debt at the rate of 
£2.0925 (41s. 10.2d.) per cent. for 1938, compared with 
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£0.786 (15s. 8.64d.) per cent. for 1937, has greatly 
exceeded market expectations, which were pitched no 
higher than £1.3 per cent. In January, 1935, a law was 
passed providing for the partial resumption of foreign 
debt service to be met from the Chilean Government's 
25 per cent. share of nitrate profits and its revenue from 
the copper tax, half the proceeds being devoted to payment 
of coupons and half to redemption. The course of these 
revenues during the past three years, and of the relative 
coupon payments, are set out below :— 


In U.S. $ 
Share of Copper | Total | Coupon 
Nitrate Tax ’ payments 
Profits 
eo % a 
Pt sisdésvecunbabiehs — 2,671,068 2,248,505 4,919,573 i| 0: 605 
eh celal ite eeenl 2,981,957 3,124,794 6,106,751 i| 0-786 
Si iiciividbhabstielbesenss 2,792,306 | 11,343,268 14,135,574 2:-0925 


It is evident that the 18 per cent. tax on copper profits 
has provided the unexpected bounty during the latest 
year, though the revenue was actually earned during the 
year 1937. A repetition of this satisfactory rate of payment 
could hardly be expected a year hence. Moreover, the fact 
that important features of the Debt Law have expired with 
the end of this year must obviously lead to caution in the 
market. By converting her external creditors into equity 
shareholders, Chile has at least been able to provide some 
return for them in a period of difficulty. But coupon 
service has also been accompanied by the dubious principle 
that, in times of adversity when bond prices are specially 
deflated, the debtor should be able to divert service moneys 
from interest to sinking funds, and so redeem her debt 
at bargain basement prices. This principle, or at least 
the “ fifty-fifty’ basis on which it has been operative, 
surely calls for reconsideration in a new scheme. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in 1938.—Week by week during 
the past year our analysis of profit and loss accounts 
(which appears in this issue on page 736) has provided a 
cumulative comparison of the course of company profits 
with those of the same companies in the preceding year. 
With this week’s issue the results of a full year are com- 
pleted. We have received reports from 2,395 companies 
during 1938 (excluding banks and companies for which 
comparable results in the preceding year were not avail- 
able) whose total profits, after debenture interest, amount 
to £302,413,000. This figure shows an increase of 7.3 per 
cent. on the profits of £282,065,000 earned by the same 
companies in their previous financial years. Of the year’s 
total profits, some £48,561,000 has been required for pre- 
ference dividends, while ordinary shareholders have re- 
ceived £157,766,000 in dividends, and reserves have been 
strengthened to the extent of £96,086,000. The latter figure 
represents 31.8 per cent. of the total profits of the period, 
and suggests that the caution of company directors has been 
fully maintained during a year of record earning power. 
The figures for the year will be analysed more extensively 
in a forthcoming leading article. 





Company Notes 


Baird Television Finance.—During the first decade 
of its operations, Baird Television has incurred inevitable 
losses. The risks of pioneering work in an undeveloped 
technical field were never more clearly revealed. In the 
period ended June, 1936, a big jump in expenditure sug- 
gested that much of the initial spade work had been done 
and that development was proceeding faster. In 1936-37, 
the loss of £111,902 covered, for the first time, the net 
results of production and sales, and although there is a 
deficit of £103,274 for 1937-38 (increasing the “ general 
development account” to £663,776) it is some satisfaction 
that the loss is smaller. But hopes that in 1937-38 television 
would develop commercially were unfulfilled, and only 
since last June have indications become slightly more en- 


couraging. But the gencral development account, together 
with patents, trade marks, etc., amounting to £539,416 
account for the whole of the issued capital of £1,087,509— 
which itself was substantially reduced two years ago. The 
possibilities of television in cinemas may be of great 
importance for Baird and Gaumont-British, but their valye 
cannot be assessed unless and until agreement is reached 
with the B.B.C. Prospects of commercial development have 
again emphasised the need for additional finance, and it js 
proposed to submit a scheme next month. Total liquid 
assets at the end of June, 1938, were no higher than 
£13,000, and during the year to that date loans and in- 
terest due had risen from £39,000 to £159,000. The need 
for replenishing resources has clearly become urgent, and 
meanwhile a quotation of 1s. for the 2s. 6d. deferred 
shares can only be described as optimistic. 


* ~ * 


Brewery Company Results.—The main impression 
to be gathered from recent brewing results is one of fair 
stability for the industry as a whole. Actually the results 
are mixed, but they show no marked tendency towards fall- 
ing profits. Indeed, changes are usually small, and the in- 
vestor has the consolation that most dividends have been 
maintained—with exceptions like Benskin’s Watford and 
P. Phipps. In the following table we show the course of 
profits of some of the larger companies : — 


| | 


| Earned for Present 
Company (years Total poet Ope. Crock | Div 
to Sept. 30) Profits charges! merece | i 
| | Amt. | Rate | | Price Yield 
} | j } 
' } i | _- a ! 
| £7000 | £7000 | £000! % | % | LI shs. 
Ind Coope— | 
RL scdelncsisbliie | 1,061-6 | 773-4 | 528-8 | 41-5 | 27lo¢)} 8. A. 
ll siesntetiasand |1,171-2 | 723-5 | 470-8 | 36-0 | 2712 | $73 6xb ? 
(Ra ee 1,188-°5 | 770-4 | 519-9 | 37-7) 27lot J 
| { 
H. & G. Simonds— 
i a | 605°8 | 192-6 | 130-4/| 31-7; 18 |) 
RR | 796°3 | 276-6 | 178-9} 31-6| 18 | ?6l 6 5:84 
Siiscsteeicinégnadiis | 847-4 | 270-7 | 165-9 | 30-3) 18 | J 
Benskin’s Watford | | 
encase | 461°6 | 284-2 | 234-2 | 27:4, 20 |) a 
_ | 479-1 | 201-6 | 241-6 | 28-7} 20 | }62 6 592 
ilikicskeiideiaies | 473-3 | 280-6 | 230-7 | 27-9) 1812 J 
Wolverhampton & | | 
Dudley— 
i ini danecititols | 261-4 | 260-4 | 244-9 | 27-4] 15 | a 
i nitiamiios | 270-2 | 269-3 | 253-8 | 28-5/| 16 | p62 6 512 
Ca RE | 259-2 | 258-3 | 246-2 | 27-9! 16 
| 
Brickwood & Co.— | i 
Riise | 354-0 | 168-4 | 129-4 23-0} 14 |)_ a 
i hsiecatiehiabee | 358-2 | 177-1 | 138-1 | 22-6, 15 | 752 0 57 
Peeehatibniancseae | 377-8 | 175-5 | 139-5 | 23-6 | 15 |J 
1 i 
*Newcastle Brw.— | | 
isnakiakennvaiie | 135-8} 129-0) 90-0 | 26-1| 11 ~ 
ected | 175-9 | 154-9 | 115-9 33-6 | 15 56 3xd 5°71 
Sitidinasttos | 198-9§ | 177-1 | 138-1 | 41-1 | 17!2 


{ 


* Years to October 31st. + Of which 20 per cent. final on £1,963,911 5 
also 20 per cent. capital bonus. ¢ Of which 712 per cent. interim 0! 
£1,475,698, and rest on £1,745,698. § After £20,000 income tax provision 


The change in Ind Coope and Allsopp’s profits is in the 
right direction, though it does not suggest that further sub- 
stantial benefits have matured from the acquisitions in 1936 
and 1937. Owing to a saving in depreciation—the 1936-3) 
allocation included a special item of £80,000 to write 
down the bottling plant—some £49,000 more is available 
for ordinary stockholders, who in addition to their 27) pet 
cent. dividend receive a 20 per cent. capital bonus. 1 his 
bonus—made to bring capital more into line with ass¢ts— 
absorbs £392,782 from capital reserve, and £100,000 has 
been transferred from that reserve to write down certain 
wasting assets. H. and G. Simonds record a satisfactory 
rise in total profits of 7 per cent. To finance new acquis 
tions, the company has issued some £474,000 nominal of 
capital in various forms during 1937-38. It is not apparen! 
from the report to what extent these have contributed to 
the rise in profits. Benskin’s reduction in dividend is dic- 
tated more by a conservative policy than by the trend of 
earnings. The chairman has pointed out that sales improved 
further in 1937-38, though the extra profit was absorbe 
by the higher cost of barley. A higher turnover is als0 
reported by Brickwood’s, but increased tax and pensions 
provisions absorb most of the increase in trading profits. 
On the North-East coast, recovery returned late and pet- 
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isted longer, but even so the rise from £175,915 to 
£218,938 in Newcastle Breweries’ total profits is an agree- 
able surprise. The risk of higher taxation still oppresses the 
brewery share market, and recent legal judgments may well 
have important consequences. The “ Robinson” decision 
has already led to higher assessments. And the “ Weston ” 
decision, which (unless it is reversed) requires a new 
licence for extensions beyond the existing limits of pro- 
perties, is a severe hindrance to the improvements policy 
adopted in recent years by brewers. Current yields of about 
53 per cent. on sound shares show that the market has 
given weight to these various factors. 


* * * 


Alvis Prospects.—Although 1937-38 was a difficult 
year for specialist motor manufacturers, it is disappointing 
that for the year to July 31, 1938, Alvis recorded the heavy 
loss of £64,950. In the previous period of 19 months, 
a loss of £26,244 was reported, owing to difficulties in 
making car deliveries. It is, however, the aero-engine sec- 
tion of the business which is responsible for the severe set- 
back to profits in 1937-38. The factory is, of course, wholly 
dependent on Air Ministry orders, but its equipment stood 
idle until last July—that is, until the end of the financial 
year. And even after agreement has been reached with the 
Ministry, part of the plant is not in full use, since complete 
engines are not being produced. Expenditure on the aero- 
engine branch has continued at a heavy rate. In the 1935-37 
period some £140,351 was spent on aero-engine develop- 
ment, but the proceeds of the share issue were available to 
meet it. The latest year’s expenditure of £83,760 (which, 
with transfers from other accounts, raises aero-engine de- 
velopment expenditure from £140,351 to £306,118), 
together with additions to other equipment, have led to an 
increase in the bank overdraft from £91,473 to £308,335. 
Interest thus requires £11,200, and after providing for pref- 
erence dividend payments up to the end of 1937, there is 
a deficit of £89,763, against £56,272. Nearly £89.000 is 
allocated to certain special reserves, and the effect of 
Various changes in the balance sheet is to leave the carry- 
forward almost unaltered, to transfer £179,499 from share 
premium account to wipe out the year’s total loss, and to 
use the rest of that account to raise the general reserve 
from £50,193 to £115,000. Fortunately for shareholders, 
the outlook for the current year is considerably brighter. 
Aero-engine expenditure is no longer a deadweight, and 
should make some contribution to profits. The mechanisa- 
uon branch of the business is developing satisfactorily, and 
there should be a useful saving in interest, for the print of 
the chairman’s speech, accompanying the report, expresses 
the belief that the bank overdraft will be reduced in the 
near future. The 5s. ordinary shares now stand at 2s. 74d. 


* * * 


_Morrell Estates and Development Position.—The 
history of this housing estate company has been short, and 
from the investor’s point of view, unsatisfactory. Incor- 
porated less than 34 years ago, the company is now being 
put into voluntary liquidation—a step which closely 
follows the liquidation of the subsidiary building company, 
and the amalgamation of its business with that of the parent 
company, The Estates company, whose assets consist almost 
Solely of its interests in Morrell (Builders), Limited, re- 
ceived a dividend of £110,812 in its initial trading period, 
but paid no dividend, although 47.9 per cent. was earned 
for the ordinary shares. In 1936-37 there was a small 
trading loss, and the latest circular, after referring to the 
adverse effects of the international situation and building 
Society litigation, states that trading in the past year 
has resulted in an adverse balance. As long ago as January, 
a ‘; It was found necessary to put the subsidiary into 
‘quidation to conserve its assets, and at a creditors’ meet- 
ing of Morrell (Builders), held about a year later, it was 
agreed that, if further finance could be raised on debenture 
ae Parent company, the creditors’ claims would be 
ae by 5s. in the £ in cash, 10s. in bills of exchange, 
oan the rest in unsecured notes of the parent company. The 
Ma, ty debenture issue for this scheme was made last 

ay (when £75,000 of 5% per cent. debenture stock was 
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placed at 98), and the building company’s assets were then 
transferred to the parent company. The latest circular, re- 
ferring to the liquidation of the parent company, says that 
recently the directors were faced with the position that 
unless £20,000 of additional working capital was forth- 
coming, the business could not be carried on. Holders of 
the £75,000 debenture stock have appointed Sir Harold 
Moore as receiver, and the creditors’ committee concerned 
with the liquidation of the Builders company has approved 
the board’s action in proposing the liquidation of the 
Estates company. 


* * * 


Diamond Finance Reorganisation.—From the details 
of the capital rearrangement of Diamond Corporation and 
Diamond Trading Company, which have been agreed 
between the Anglo-American Investment Trust and the 
Barnato Brothers’ group, on the one hand, and De Beers 
(and possibly Consolidated Diamond Mines of $.W. Africa 
at a later stage), on the other hand, it is difficult to appre- 
ciate the statement of the De Beers directors that it will 
be possible, as a result, to meet the company’s preference 
charges with a smaller volume of trading than has been 
needed in the past. The rearrangement, indeed, is reminis- 
cent of a “swap” transaction. In the first place, De Beers 
are to acquire from Anglo-American Investment and the 
Barnato Brothers’ group 2,500,000 £1 shares in Diamond 
Corporation (which holds large stocks of diamonds in con- 
nection with the marketing scheme). The purchase con- 
sideration for these shares will be 125,000 deferred shares 
of De Beers (taken at £10 per share, compared with £2 10s. 
nominal, and a current quotation of 83), an immediate 
cash payment of £250,000, and a further payment of 
£1,000,000 at the end of 1939. But, secondly, it is stated 
that this purchase is part of a large scheme, by which 
Anglo-American Investment ‘Trust and the Barnato 
Brothers’ group have agreed to subscribe for £1,000,000 
of new capital for the Diamond Trading Company. The 
latter concern acts as the marketing organisation for the 
whole diamond combine, and its shares are entirely held 
by the Diamond Corporation. Hence it would appear that 
De Beers itself will ultimately provide the additional 
capital for the Diamond Trading Company, and that 
Anglo-American Investment and the Barnato Brothers’ 
group will exchange a holding in Diamond Corporation 
(the parent company) for one in Diamond Trading (the 
subsidiary)—together, of course, with the De Beers shares 
which are to be taken over. There may well be special 
reasons underlying the particular method adopted under 
the scheme, but they are not apparent on the surface. 


* * * 


Australian Pastoral Companies. Recent reports 
from pastoral and merchant companies bear witness to 
the transformation in Australian conditions since the 
summer of 1937. Their difficulties have arisen primarily 
from the sharp drop in wool prices during the 1937-38 
season, while severe drought in various parts of Australia 
necessitated increased expenditure on artificial feeding. 
Dalgety and Company report that production of wool in 
Australia in 1937-38 was a little higher than in 1936-37 
at 3,338,038 bales, but sales, which amounted to 2,793,164 
bales, realised £A16,506,815 less at £A44,045,757 com- 
pared with the previous season. The total profits of this 
company, however, were only 6 per cent. lower, at 
£879,853, but of this sum expenses and fixed charges 
represent a high proportion, and earnings for the ordinary 
shares, at £82,374, amount to only 5.5 per cent. against 
8.3 per cent. Consequently, the 6 per cent. dividend was 
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not quite covered. The report of Australian Mercantile 
Land and Finance also stresses the severe decline of 
25 per cent. in wool prices in the 1937-38 season, and 
shows profits for the year to June 30, 1938, of £371,292 
against £423,390. The dividend is modestly reduced from 
6 per cent. to 5 per cent., but earnings have fallen from 
10.7 per cent. to 6.1 per cent. Similar difficulties, of falling 
wool prices and drought, have reduced the amount earned 
for fixed charges by New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency from £204,012 to £150,365, and almost the same 
rate of decrease is shown by Australian Pastoral net profits. 


THE STOCK 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET 
JANVARY 10 


ACCOUNT 
JANUARY 12 


THE resumption of business on the 
London Stock Exchange after an extra 
Christmas Bank Holiday and with the 
prospect of the New Year holiday to 
come was not attended by either pro- 
fessional or public interest. The Medi- 
terranean breezes also tended to re- 
strict business and Wall Street’s holiday 
movements were not regarded as ex- 
ceptionally encouraging at first. 

In the gilt-edged market, the year- 
end squeeze in Lombard Street was not 
regarded so seriously as before the holi- 
day and, with the assistance of bear 
covering, the Funds, particularly the 
undated stocks, made progress, rises of 
} being recorded in War Loan, Old 
Consols and Locals. Some improvement 
was recorded in the new Australian 
SCTrIp. 

Although the conversion scheme for 
French railway bonds does not affect 
the sterling issues, the latter rose at 
first in response to the announcement 
but declined in later dealings on Wed- 
nesday. Egyptian bonds were a weak 
feature, being affected by fears of pos- 
sible repercussions from the Italian 
colonial demands. With the exception 
of German issues, European bonds were 
reactionary, while Japanese bonds were 
marked down on nervousness regarding 
the economic outlook. Chilean issues 
jumped on Thursday in response to the 
unexpectedly favourable debt payment 
for 1938 (discussed on page 721). 


* 


Home rail traffics published on 
Thursday were more favourable than 
the market had expected (though the 
comparison with 1937 was biased) and 
the junior stocks improved slightly as a 
result, prior charges remaining very 
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firm. The progress of Argentine railway 
stocks was arrested; while the ordinary 
stocks remained unchanged, some of the 
preference and debenture issues were 
marked down slightly. 

In the industrial market, prices re- 
mained firm, though under holiday in- 
fluences the turnover was still very 
small. Iron and steel shares were again 
the chief feature, on hopes of mass pro- 
duction of A.R.P. steel shelters. Guest, 
Keen and Colvilles were prominent, but 
small gains were general almost 
throughout the group. Coal shares also 
were firm. Engineering issues again 
made a mixed showing, and electrical 
equipment companies were no better. 
In the motor section, Alvis fell back on 
the poor report, but rallied later and 
ended little changed. Leyland declined 
further, and movements in other motor 
shares were mixed. Aircraft issues re- 
mained steady but unexciting. Textiles 
were a shade harder, and hopes of an 
announcement concerning British 
Celanese and Courtaulds helped both 
shares. There was a little support for 
provision and catering issues, while the 
stores were mostly easier on the lower 
retail trade figures for November. 
Brewery shares were firmer on provin- 
cial support. Miscellaneous shares were 
steady on the whole, and there was some 
show of interest in banking shares on 
the approach of the dividend season. 


* 


Business in oil shares continued 
on a small scale. Changes were small, 
but the undertone was satisfactory, and 
there was modest improvement on 
Thursday. Rubber shares were slightly 
firmer, with some enquiry for the 
leaders. Turnover in tea shares was too 
small to test quotations. 

The mining market behaved similarly 
to other sections, with quiet trading but 
a good undertone. A little Paris and 
local buying helped the dividend-paying 
Kaffirs, and later some of the develop- 
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New Zealand and Australian Land, which has a more 
direct interest in farming, reports a 29 per cent. reduction 
in total profits for the year to March 3ist to £186,838. 
Earnings of 1.5 per cent. for the ordinary stock are dis. 
tributed in iull. There has been no dramatic movement 
in wool prices recently, but the current year’s clip (and 
its quality) appears to be lower than last season’s. Wheat 
is of secondary importance, but in view of the heavy 
Northern Hemisphere crops, prices will be unfavourable, 
Hence conditions are not propitious for a recovery in 
pastoral company profits at the moment. 


EXCHANGES 


ing mines improved on Cape support, 
West African issues were brighter than 
in recent weeks. Small gains were 
general among Rhodesian copper com- 
panies, and other base metals were firm 
though neglected. Diamond - shares 
were unaffected by the De Beers deal. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


| Security Indices 


| Corres. 
Total 
1938 | a. Da 
Bargains; 1937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| | shares* int.t 
i. coll 
Dec 23, 3,835 3,240 78-8 123-0 
Dec. 26 Boxing Day 
Dec. 27 Bank Ho liday 
Dec. 28 3,685 5,320 79-3 123-0 
Dec. 29 4,465 5,200 79°38 123-2 
1938 | | 
High | | aie oe 67-2 132+0 
| Jan. 12 Feb.4 
Low ... ail ‘o 73-7 ily # 


Sept. 28 | Sep 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E, List 
1935 = 100, +1923 = i0v. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Owing to the closing of the London 
Stock Exchange on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 27th, the Actuaries’ index ot 
industrial ordinary share prices has 
not been computed this week. The 
index for December 30th will appear 
in next week's issue. 


New York 


WALL STREET closed for the Christmas 
holiday distinctly encouraged by the 
findings of the “ Informal Committee 
for relieving the present difficulties of 
the railroads. Rail stocks failed to hold 
their earlier levels when business was 
resumed this week, but in mid-week 
further gains were recorded. Tax selling 
was still influencing the market when 
the market reopened on Tuesday, but 
with the last day of such operations 02 
Wednesday, the market staged a ge neral 
rally, in which the Dow industrial 
average gained a point, and turnover 
exceeded the two million mark. The 
market was not disturbed by the estl- 
mate of Iron Age that steel ingot 
production for the current week is run- 
ning as low as 40 per cent. of capacity; 
compared with 53 per cent. last week, 
since the fall is attributed to holiday 
and year-end influences. An improve” 
ment in automobile demand is expect 
during January. In a dull bond market, 
speculative rail issues took the lead. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
1 y> Ins of New York, we a 
the following index figures of Amer 
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a 


yalues calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1938 


~~ Dec. | Dec. Dee. 
| Low High 14, 21, 28, 
Mar. Nov. 1938 1938 1938 
| 30 9 


347 Ind’ls,... | 75°9 117-9 112-0 109-7 111-3 
32 Rails ...... / 19-0 , 31-8 | 29-0 28:2 30-1 
40 Utilities... | 57°7 83-2 78-3 76°9 77°5 
419 Stocks... | 63°7 | 98-2 93-0 91-1 92-6 
Av. vield %* | 8°35 ; 3°30 3-52% 3:60% 3°42% 

: High | Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. 








Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Dec. 22 Dec. 23 Dec. 24 Dec. 26 Dec. 27|Dec. 28 
125°9 | 127-2) 127-4 Closed +) 126-2 | 127°5 


1936 High: 136-1 November 12th. Low: 83-6 
March 3ist. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN New YorK 








Stock Exchange Curb 
1938 | a Sr ee a Shares 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 000’s 
Dec. 22 1,049 9,340 261 
» 23! 1,220 10,520 270 
, 24*| 620 5,640 146 
26 | Closedt Closed t Closed t 
27; 1,240 | 10,940 350 
28| 2.160 15,540 586 


_~ a 


* Two-Hour Session, t Boxing Day. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
22, 29, 22, 29, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
i, Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 
poe orn 37le 4012) Crises ee sont = 
alt. 8 . 1 Chrysler ...... 
a elNe Ste 1130 Elec. Autolite 345: 345g 


Can. Pacific 5, Gen. Motors.. 487g 50g 
ao a sai" 3¢:° Hudson Mtr. 712 73g 
G.N. Ry. Pt... 27 - 291,| Nash Kelvn:r 8 8s 
Nlinois Cent. 1814 2085) Bendis avin: 2576 2978 
N.Y. Central... 85g 205g! ; : 

pemetere Ras 1s 14 |Deughs Ale, 7570 793 
Pennsylv, R... 33, Douglas Air... 7572 795 
Southern Paz, 18lg 203, United Aircft. 3912 42% 
Southern Rly. 201 79, Ait Reduction 63:266!4xd 
Union Pac” ay S8| Allied Chem. 18714 186% 
Grey ag , 94. Col. Carbon 92 91 

reyhound ... 2014 203, 


Dupont ...... 1481» 15153 
2. Utilities and Un. Carbide 8814 893, 
Communications | U.S. Ind. Alc. 2212 231g 


Ame. Wes jAllisChalmer 455g 4714 
Cw works, 1219 133g Gen. Electric 41% 437 
Couith. &S.... 13g 133] West”hseBlec. 11612 11854 
On. Edison... 2914 2934/ American Can 10014 100 
£P lk, Gas & El, 61g 634/Addressogrph 27 28 
x Bond & Sh. 97g 1012/Caterpillar ... 4412 45 
vat Pwr & Lt. Tig _77g|Cont. Can. ... 2912 42 
Pac qmerican.. 2114 217g| (ngersoll Rndll2 114 
oo ume & El 28'0295qxd/ Int. Harvester 557g 5744 
Puy seating 42i2 4214| Johns Manvle 103 10433 
Star st’ N.Jj. 30g 313g/Am. Radiator 165, 1814 
— Gas&E. 31g 31g/Corn Prods... 6333 6414 
UntedCorp. 254 27g/J 1 Case&Co. 87 91 
Am Gasimp. 1014 1119/Glidden ...... 235g 2312 
Amer. Tel. ... 14614 14612'G. Am. Trans 56!2 5834 
Vent: Tel. 87g 9 “Allied Stores 105g 1073 
Rad n. Union 21 2314/ Celanese of A. 2314 2354 
10 eae 73g (734: Ind. Rayon... 24 25 
” - Pret 647, 6612} Colgate Palm. 1453 145, 
5. Extractive sien —s Kdk. toi%s ae 
a si Gaamie ...... 
Loews......... 505g 535g 
Am. Rol. Mill 201g 211 20th Cen. Fox 245g 2573 
Beth. Stee ... 7413 78 ‘| 
Reon P. 11219 1121)| 
U.S. Stee” ane 2453/5. Retail Trade, etc. 
U.S.Steel Pi.” 11474 1 98:4| Mont. Ward 5073 52 
laska J’neay Qig 10° J.C. Penney 7834 7712 
Am. Metal ... 377, 373,| Sears Roebck 735, 7333 
Am. Smelting 4815 5134 Walgreen oe 17% 18 
Anaconda ... 3314 347,| Woolworth ... 4954 4854 
Bohn Alum ::: 271) 39°) Borden ...... 1613 162 
Cerro de Pas. 4615 471)| Gen. Foods... 3854 391g, 
Int. Nickel "53:2 g4.2/Kroger Grey. 19 201g 
peanecott in 425, | Nat. Biscuit 2314 241g 
atino Mines 103, 974, Nat. Dairy ... 121g 13g 
ex. Gif. Sul, 39 32 8!Am.Tob.B. 85 87!2 





U.S. Smelt : | Lo 1 7 
+. 563 rillard 2012 207, 

\anadium vs 2614 or |Reyn. Tob.B, 425g 4334 

prlantic Retg. 22 32 °| Nat. Distillers 2612 2714 

Giullips Pete. 415, 43 |SchenleyDis. 15%) 17 

hell Union... 141 

Shell Un. Pi.” 105 * 194° 

Stan, Oil eer” 13 13 |6. Finance 

Stan. Oi Nj 2718 278\Comcl.Credit 5634 57g 

Texas... = a 517g] Atlas Corp.... 8 814 

~ 8 465g'Com Inv, Tr. 59 5919 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 

Week ending Capital versions Money 
December 31 £ £ ie 
To the Public ......... Nil ioe Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil me Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil oa Nil 


By Permission to Deal 392,782 .... 1,433,653 
Sav. Certs., week end- 
ed December 24 ... Nil , Nil 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £ Z 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 297,685,560 273,123,736 
1937 (New Basis)......... 519,594,729 458,056,701 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 203,686,595 180,105,586 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 310,103,661 251,642,012 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date E ; 


, £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 213,745,062 53,683,402 5,695,272 
1937 (New Basis) 387,530,638 63,417,704 7,108,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 152,986,332 24,299,182 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 224,169,096 21,130,416 6,342,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 

Year to date : £ if 
1938( New Basis) 147,191,726 21,795,937 104,136,073 
1937( New Basis) 229,616,672 30,672,931 197,767,098 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,348,169 12,754,505 37,002,912 
1937 (Old Basis) 169,339,824 19,523,640 62,778,548 


Notet.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 

BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Shop Investments, Ltd.—Particu- 
lars relating to 200,000 54 per cent. 
cumulative £1 preference shares (issued 
at 20s. 6d.). Dividend payable June 
24th and December 25th each year. 
Part of 400,000 shares authorised. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


{| *Int. or 7 
Company or Total > —_ 
tFinel 
BANKS t 
Bank of France......... 160Frs320Frs =... ~3=—- 285 F rs 
TEA & RUBBER i 
Escot Rubber ......... mae a 71; 
MINING | 
Sungei Way Dredging 215% | Jan. 12 10* 
INDUSTRIALS - 
Albion Greyhounds... 1719* Jan. 12, 1712* 
Brit. & Burmese Steam) = 2'ot = 5 | Mar. 3 5 ‘ 
Gt. Northn. Telegraph 2'2*) «.. | es. 
Henekeys, Ltd. ...... lot) 17): * 19 
Kingsbury Collieries.. re wen 10 
Leyland Motors .....- , ot 235 | 25 
Lon. Property Invt‘ A’... 6 6 
Do., ee st Se te LS " 
Manchester Dock ... i 2128 
Manchester Wareh’s’g Zig*} ns | coe | Ot 
Millar (A.) and Co. ... ass ee 
Mills and Rockley ... 4lof| 12 ae wee 
Qualcast ...........++: 10* -* Jan. 31 10* 
Real emne (5. AG 4* _ a 4 
Sec. Sct. Un. Invstrs. oss lo ae 22 
(Charles) ...... 219%} ... | Jam. 2: 232 
no a Power ... 23 cts* Feb. 15. 25cts* 


Whitworth, Son, etc. +3* 


¢ Free of Income Tax. 


HLIAN TRACTION COMPANY.—No 
a with respect to ordinary shares can be 
taken because of cessation of remittances from Brazil. 

BUTTERLEY COMPANY, LTD.—Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 2 per cent. to llo per cent., 
tax free. ei 

S Z<ERS CONSOLIDATED [S.—! 
PR Re my per share is to be paid on the £2 10s. 
reference shares in respect ol the six months to 
une 30, 1938. 

JUTE INDUSTRIES, LTD.—A dividend of 
3 against 4 per cent. is to be paid on the preference 
shares. 

STATE OF BAHIA SOUTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY.—No payment at present on account of interest 
out of surplus revenue on 8 per cent. prior lien 
debenture stock for half-year ended October 31, 1938. 
Revenue balance to be carried forward. 

UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST. — Interim 
dividend on ordinary shares 6 per cent., as before, 
but is payable on £100,000 more capital, 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Owing to increased taxation, net profits of 
COBBOLD AND COMPANY are nearly 
£9,000 lower at £45,379. During 1937-38, 
some £70,550 has been spent on improve- 
ments to properties and plant, and new 
premises. Total profits of HENEKEYS 
are only slightly lower at £64,934, but dis- 
tribution is conservative, as the dividend is 
reduced from 19 to 17} per cent. Total 
profit. of UNITED TOBACCO COM- 
PANIES (SOUTH) are about £4,000 higher 
at £1,052,350. Stocks stand at £1,217,115 
against £1,000,553. For the year 1937-38, 
BUTLIN’S, LTD., report satisfactory total 
profits of £121,796, against £78,024 for the 
initial eight-month period. An increase of 
capital and further development of the 
business are proposed. Although the revenue 
of SCOTTISH CONSOLIDATED 
TRUST for 1937-38 is £71,771 against 
£80,691, realisations of securities during 
the year have resulted in a profit. UNITED 
SERDANG SUMATRA RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS have experienced a 
severe fall in net profits, from £268,662 to 
£174,715; during the year the average net 
sale price of rubber was 8.12d. against Od. 
per Ib. In contrast with an operating profit 
of £53,675 during the initial 19}-month 
period, for 1937-38 TRINIDAD CON- 
SOLIDATED OILFIELDS have made 
a working loss of £9,775; bank overdrafts 
have risen from £5,000 to £26,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Amalgamated Banket Areas.—At the 
annual meeting held on December 29th, 
Mr H. G. Latilla pointed out that they 
would soon have a much increased revenue 
from the first 30,000-tons-per-month-unit of 
the new treatment plant, scheduled to start in 
mid-1939. A year hence the mines should be 
on the eve of the 60,000 tons per month 
production foreshadowed last year. 


Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries. 
—Following their decision to abandon the 
scheme of reorganisation, the directors have 
sent out a circular letter dated December 21, 
1938. In this they suggest that preference 
shareholders should select a committee to 
meet a similar committee to be appointed by 
ordinary shareholders. The company would 
give every assistance to enable these com- 
mittees to arrive at a compromise, which 
should if possible be based on the legal 
framework of the existing proposals. 


Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. (In- 
terim Bonuses on Lite Policies).—Interim 
bonuses on “ Royal” participating policies, 
which may become claims or be surrendered 
during the year to December 31, 1939, and 
which are entitled to an interim bonus, will 
be at the rate of 45s. per cent. per annum, 
which is the same rate as for the previous 
year. 

Bank of New South Wales.—We dealt 
with the results of the Bank of New South 
Wales in The Economist of December 3, 
1938, page 488. Profit for year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1938, was £547,835 against 
£543,242. Dividend maintained at 24s. 
(Australian) per share. Carry-forward raised 
from £145,942 to £166,977. 

British Bank for Foreign Trade.— 
Gross profit for year to April 30, 1933, 
£6,955 against £11,830. Expenses, etc., 
£13,040 (£15,191). Loss for year £6,085 
against a loss of £3,361. Total debit forward, 
£75,315. Deposits, £211,981 (£220,313). 
Investments, £399,988 (£377,838). 


United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber 
Plantations.—Profits for year to August 31, 
1938, £174,715, or £95,726 lower than for 
1936-37. Ordinary dividend shares reduced 
from 15 to 9 per cent. ‘To depreciation, 
£25,000 (same). To tax reserve, £20,000 
(same). Carry-forward increased from 
£92,923 to £94,544. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum.—At a meeting 
on December 22nd, Dr Grenadeiough, 
president of the Netherlands Trading 
Society, and M. Demonchy, managing 
director of the Holland America Shipping 
Line, were elected directors. 

(Continued on page 736) 
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THE ECONOMIST 
ee Nie. 


December 3], 1938 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 


The return on ord 


standard rate, Where 
re @ certain date the final 
inary stocks and shares jg 


calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
calculating the yield on “* cum div.” shares. 





(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 





(h) Yield on 412% basis. 
(p) Yield worked on a 10%, 


(w) Yield based on 40% of cour on. 











Prices, 
ae Year 1938 | De 
yee | Jen tee ee 
Dec. 28, Name of Security | “5¢° 
inclusive ™ 
High- Low- High- Low- 
est est est est 
British Funds 
841516 731g 7914 64 Consols 212%......... 70 
113 10534 1113, 98 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 1045qxd 
1016 9453 1005, | 90 Cony. 21%, 1944-49 9510 
103%6 9753 10314 92 Do. 3% 1948-53... | 981s 
106253> 99 1045, 9019 Do. 312% after 1961 9814 
108 105 105ig | 100 Do. 412% 1940-44 10254 
117ip— LLDlg = -1155g | 102 Do, 5% 1944-64... 10912 
9212 | 89 Qillig 81 Fund. 210% 1956-61 | 8654 
9673 89%, » 971316 88lp Fund. 234% 1952-57 92\o 
10153 9278 99516 90 Fund. 3% 1959-69... 94lo 
11633 109 1147, | 98 Fund. 4% 1960-90... 10712 
99556 96 lle 90 , Nat. D. 219% 1944-48 9754 
ne r 1001, | 93 Do, 3% 1954-58... 96 | 
11454 107lg_|11213;6 100 Victory Bonds 4% ... | 107 
10515)6 995g 10353 | 90lo | War L. 310% af. 1952 9754 
967g | 846 90lg | 78 Local Loans 3%...... 83 
102 9912 102 9012 | Austria 3% 1933-53 100 
72 62 68\p | 55 India 212% ..........+. | 63lp 
8514 | 744 || 824 | 68 || Do 3%.............. 7534 
9854 | 87 955, | 75 BR IT ccieceennss 8919 
11912 | 1121g || 1171, 110 Do. 412% 1958-68 | 115 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
1097, | 105 10873 | 97 Austr. 5% 1945-75... 102 
105%3 | 101 || 104156 97 + Canada 4% 1940-60 102 
118 | 114lp || 115 | 10912 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 112%9 | 
110 | 10414 | 108 9512 |N. Zealand 5% 1946 97 
10753 | 10314 — 1071%9| 95° | Queens. 5% 1940-60 102 
114\g | 11012 | 11213\¢, 97 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 107lo 
Foreign Governments | 
103 93 9612 78 Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 87 | 
10512 | 9734 | 102 23 Austria 1930 5°%...... 431» 
9154 | 8414 | 9 38 =| Do. 410% 1934-459, 59 | 
10213 9514-99 80 Belgian 4% (36)1970 | 9219 
3314 2410 36 31 | Bulgaria 719% ......... || 3219 
8954 37 3719 1234 | Brazil5% Fd. 1914... 1319 | 
28 15 1953 | 14 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 14 | 
a 54l> 6012 | 37 5% (1912) 371, | 
173 59 73lo | 40 Do. 5% (1913) ...... | 56 
10853 | 10llg | 10534 | 20 echoslovakia 8 % 49 
100 92h9 99 94 , Denmark 3% ......... 99 | 
10612 | 10012 | 104 842 | Egypt Unified 4% ... | 8510 
18l2 | 11 13 91g | French 4% (British) | 1219 
s 5234 60 20 Ger. Dawes Ln. 5° 44 | 
4914 35 46 | 15 Do. Young Ln, 412% 33 | 
4054 30 34lp | 25 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 29 
62. 4713 5812 | 20 iH 719% ....00.0 3410 
8854 53 | «60 | 35 Japan. 512% 1936-65 52 
9454 | STlo |) 6412 | 38 | Do.6% (24) red. 1959, 55 
612 | 405, 50 | 35 Peru 712% 1922...... 4315 
83 56 || 751. | 54 Poland 7% ............ 65 | 
202 13) | 1554 | 9lg | Roum. 4% Gon. 1923 | 919! 
965; | 881g || 92 75 | UK & Are C 5% | 79 | 
i orporation Stocks | 
118 AL | 11554 | 101 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 11119 | 
1183, | 11234 | 117 10412 | Bristol 5% 1948-58... 113 | 
se S2l2 | 87lo | 75 OE B1lo 
| 97lg | 90lo | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 93 | 
10453 | 1003g | 1053, 9433 | Middx. 312% 1957-62 1022 | 
‘ 
a. pa nr ee 25h ae 
Ses | Sa Pose 
Dec. 28. Dividends | 3 1 Dec. 
inclusive | Nome of 7 | 28, 
High- | Low- | (a) @) (| f 2988 
_est est % % I 
' Public Boards 
11512 | 97 212 212 || C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 L101, 
|| Lon, Pass. Transport | 
1191p | 1083, 214 214 | 412% “A” 1985-2023  110!o| 
12934 117 254 | 2le 5% “A” 1985-2023 11915 
12253 106 212 | 2lp_ | 5% “B” 1965-2023... | 11515 
84 | 68 lla 2126 “C” 1956 or after...... 74 
9214 | 787 lig ; dig | Met, W.B. “BY” 3% | 85 
18 | 102) | 212 | 215 } P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 | 114 
i if} ritis ailwa 
65 | 25lg || 3l26 Nil a} G.W. Ord. ........ ree || 28 
4, | 2 \ Nil | Nil  L. & N.E.R. Def... || 253 
833 31g | Nil | Nil || Do.5% Pref. Ord. |) 41, 
97 | 40% || 3845) Nil a!) Do. 5% Pref. 1955 | 431) 
271g | 8 || lec} 184c| Do. 4% 2nd PL... | 1012| 
68g 21 || «636 | Nil @ Do. 4% ist Pf....... | 2610 
30g | 11 | Mg ecl LMS. Ord. oo | 1234 
70.4 | 23 || 26 il a!) 4% Pf, 1923 000.0... || 28 | 
821g | 43lo || 26 2a || 4% PE ........ Seeniiiak | 48 
= a | <e | Igcls »  esenes | 12d, 
| la || Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... | 
15g | 83 | 2p a 2ipd pve teeta | Oil» 
, Dom. & Foreign Rys.'' 
14 Te Nil | Nil | Antofagasta Ord. | 9 
Gp | 35 || Ni | Nil ||BA &Pac. Ord. |) 51, 
17 | 8% | Nil Nil || B.A. Gt. Stha. Ord... |) 13 
1212 5 | Nil Nil | B.A. West. Ord. ...... 101, 
1314 534 |! Nil Nil || C. Arg. Ord. ......... 1 
8116 | 414 |) Nil Ni | Pee, Gow, $25.. || 6 
2812 | 22lp 2¢ 2c | Costa Rica Ord. ...... || 24 
43/9 31/3 | ‘Nil lc | Nitrate Rlys. £10 | 35/- 
6 | 28 || 426 | tNil @ o Ord. ...... 32 
16/3 | W/- | Le le | Taltal Rly, Ord. £5 12/6 
| | Banksand Discount 
75/6 52/- || 106 7l2 a) Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 57/6 
35/- | 26/3 | 56 Sa  Bk.ofN.Zealand£il 276 
352i9 | 315 |} 6a 66 || Bk. of England ...... || 32915 
76/Tlo 6l/- | 7b 7a || Barclay B. I ete || 74/- 
46/- | 376 | 3a | 3ip6) Barcl. (D.,&c.) A fi || 41/- 
Bio; 7 || 426) Bilge) Bk of Aust. £5...... 7 
£4615 | £390 i Bc | 8c | Bk. of Mont. $100... | £44 
261 | 2212 | 6e | 6c | Bk. of N.S.W. £20... |, “23 
35/- | 20/- } 6e Nil c | Brit. Overseas A £5 | 20/- 
is | 9 I 76 | Sa | Chtd of India £5~. || ~ 91, 


(c) Dividends for full year. 
(m) Based on payment of 215%, ° 


Prices, 




















on | co 
a | Year 1938 i nS) 
. Last two i || De: 
v. r: | Pp ; 
Sia Yield Jan. 1 to Dividends | Price, gy is 
ga3 Dec. 28, Dec. 28, — | Name of Security || 23. can pid 
fun 1938 inclusive Fe ; _}} ; 8. = =o sc 28, 
Ve High- | Low- | (a) (6) (o) | 1938 2 8 
= est est % _ aS RS a 
oo <= | i “a 
+14) Fl 5 139 | Mig 34a, 3846 Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- | 12/6 fs 4 
4+ 1g} 313 On 53/9 | SO/- 5b S5a_ District B. £1 fy pd. 526 | a’ 
+1g} 216 0 90/- | 71/3 || 3lna 3126 En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 7216 se 
+14! 3 3 0 103, 95, | 106 | 8a | Hambros £10, £24. io | “= | 5% 0 
+ 12| 312 On go6lg | £79 | £36 | L22a Hong. and §. $128. | fan,| gj.) 410 0 
+14) 4 7 Of 64/6 | 49/- 65 6a Lloyds 13, £1 pa... S86} +h-| ° 1 
+1 330 954 lp a artins 2 8 ; 
+13] 3 6 0. 89/3 | 72/6 86 | Ba | Midland-Zt. fy =~ FS | ; 7 6 
tly] 3 5 3) Gh! Sibs2) Sa | 5b | Nat. Dis. £2iefy. pd. || 53,/ “| 315 9 
+¥44} 359 41 29 | 116 | 4a | Nat.of Egypt £10... 391), | 6 8 
+12! 3 9 O} 41g 29 9b | 8a N.ofInd. £25, £129 33°) * | tH 
+ ly 213 6 37g | 22939.) Tlob Tioa N. Prov. £5, £1 —1 } 6 4 6 
+14} 3 5 0 488 | 420 || Bla 8126 Roy. Bk. of Scotland , 459 | 5 si 0 
+ 12 | 315 Of! 1613s 13% || 106 | 5a | St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. “15x 33 
+3,' 312 Om 51/3 36/- 614 6 334a@ Union yy mene 426 es | 414 0 
| + 1g | ; 3 3 99/- | 77/- 116 9a West. £4, £1 pd....... | 90/6 | +1/-| 4 9 I 
+119 | ; 
~ & i j | 
+lo} 318 9 ij _ Insurance i 
+ 34/319 2 285, | 24 | 506 | 40a. Alliance £1, fully pd. |) 2512 310 6 
+1lo/ 318 3] 161g | 1235, || 44/66 +3/6a Atlas £5, £114 pd.... 14 2 18 OF 
-- | 3 9 Of} 15:6 Bl | 206 | eo Seghy a. SF BG. as 2 0 
51 4 2/- 6 | nm. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. |! 2 | 8 6 
~~ | 413 2] 2° | 26 | 256 | 25a Lon. &Lanc.£5,£2pd. 27. 1 314] 
= 214 0O|| 11% 93, 3/2a 3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer.£114,f.p. 101, 219 6 
316 0 1614 | $305 25a. Pearl £0, ty. ma, He 3 0 6 
5 9 5 16 1334 || 6/- 6/-6 || Phoenix £1, fy. pd.... | 1400 
416 35llig 281, +7214 6 #25a | Prudential £i A...... 341) 218 0 
314 3. 106/-| 81/3 | ¢50c  t50c Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 926 | 2 4 Of 
)  103r6 Bl, 196 lla | Royal Exchange - 958 3 4 0 
w | $36 916) 7 3/36 33a Royal £1, 10/- pd... Blg 4 0 6 
we | OIL 30 17g | 15k, 66a 666) S.U.&NLA £20,£1pd. 17 | 316 0 
4 : 
.- | 818 0 886 69814, 166) 1/3 a) SunIn, £1 with5ipd. 82/6 3 60 
es 4 8 6 81316 7g t10a | T1065 | er Lf. —— fy.pd 759 | | 213 Of 
of 7 9 | | Investment Trusts 
as Nil 267 | 228 86 4a | Anglo-Amer.Deb.... | 230 | .. | 5 4 0 
is | 1416 Ov, 65l | 4512 || 3c | 3ipell Anglo-Celtic Ord... 472}... | 776 
- |13 6 8f 11146 7/6 | Tine We | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- , 11/3 | 490 
0 818 6f 233 | 208 | 66 4a  Debenture Corp. Stk, | 214! ; 413 0 
- 16 6 8 75 55lo 36 lloa For. Amer. &c., Def. 591. | 711 6 
one 3 0 7 | 1372 | 1172 416 20a Guardian Investment | 117!2 519 2 
—312| 413 7 | 254 | 200 8b 4a_ Ind. and Gen. Ord.... | 224 5 70 
-- | 5 7 Oe 275l2 | 214%. 86 5a _ | Invest. Trust Def.... 223 | «. | 516 7 
-. | 1 7 4 17/- | 13/9 2104 ip 6 Lake View Inv. 10/- | 14- ) ... | 6 10 0 
—1 | 1312 8 2521, | 215 8195 3i2a Mercantile Inv. ...... 235 § 22 
-- | 8 5 Sw 154 11715 41.6 3a | Merchants Trust Ord.| 1182 6 67 
—2 | 13 0 10h 251lo | 215 76 5a Metropolitan Trust... | 2170 510 4 
—-1 | 1011 6f, S/- | 3/4i2 4c 4c Scottish Inv. 5/-...... |) 3/9 $69 
—-1 | 1018 2f 218 168 66 | 3lpa Scottish Mort., &c.... | 168!2) ... | 512 9 
- | 9 & Og! 221 1901» 3a | 96 | Trustees Corp. Ord. 19212) ... | 5 3 Il 
no 1°RB SO Be 298 167 66 | 4a | United States Deb.... | 17612) ... 513 4 
—1 | 1616 Og Financial Trusts, &c. ‘ 
a edhe nT Ee a 134 Saar ieee oie | éa| 712 3 
ee c c Brit. r. 15/-fy. pd. || “9/9 | —9¢ | ; 
3.8 2 239 |10— || 10¢ | 3c | Charterhouse Inv. 1! 13/9| ... | 47 2 
3.10 5 16/1012) 12/9 || 26 | 2a |CofLond.R.Pry.£1)) 13/9) ». | 516 9 
313 7 33/9 "| 233 | t2ica) +6146 Daily Mail & Gen. £1) 24/-| +34 7 6 0 
311 8 7 5 | 3a 36 Dalgety £20 £5 aco BO] lee .% : 
3 7 21 23/6 16/3 || 66 3a orestal cs | ee ar 
ns —— Nile | z £ @) omete Bey ¢ . £1 |! ae eee ; > 0 
= = 56 a epee [Tho ae 
| oN 533 13g || Nil | Nil’ oo. Com, ref, ... || 256) a» | Nil , 
(kge| viela 106 J/- || 3e | Slee Primitiva Hold. £1. oe) 1 oe 
'§O3\ Dec. 28, | 17/3. | 126 || Tec Nilc Staveley Trust £1... || 15/- | ... Nil 
537 193—. 24/1012, 23/9 || 12lg¢) 10¢ | Sudan Plant. £1...... || 30/- | +7ied 61 
2 = . Breweries, Sc. | .,, | 3 
Pe = | oo ae ge A 12126 Ansell’s Brewery £1 | 26 | ee 72 3 
fed 131/-| 1039 || a 5$ | 520t Bass Rathi Ord, £1 | U0/-| 64 41 Ot 
317 6 | 67/- | Si/- || 126 | 3a | Charrington& Co fl | 60/9) .. | 419 § 
on 826 | 656 || 146 | 6a | Courage Ord. £1... || 66/-| «| & f : 
| G1 Oy] MSU9| $26 | Mea) 150 | Distillers Ord. £1 -— || 88/9 | —64) F 1) 
a ; 1 6) 75/- 72/6 i ize | 30 b Tad Cony oe, di || 73/- | -2/-| 7 , 0 
al 3 3 > : = = i| ie ‘ 1384 Meux’s Ord. £1...... H =e | ose 5 18 0 
~ | 31010) 75/- | 626 | 1208 5a | Ghisson's Cape 1: | 63/=| «. | SHS 
| 78/- | 596 || 4a | 146 | Simonds (LAG. fi || 61/3} «| 5 ot 
+ | 1210 0! 108/6 | 87/6 | t7p6 t5a_| S. African Bws, £1... || 02/6 +64) 8 § 
ve Nil | 26/3 | ilatell Sieol 32 | Walker (PGR Caingt m3 | <3a| 79° 
+1 | 812 4f 7 3°|| 6a | 125 || Watney CombeDef{1) 58/9| ... | 6 1 6 
-- 11613 4 - 2 ey Com! hl) 29/9 | 
| Iron, Coal and Steel || ,..,,, | 6 9 
sl ]anaS 31 3 | 183 |] 88 | ge | Aiea trentouna £0 | 19/2 si 1830 
7/210) 9/412] “46 || 10c | 10¢ | Baio ae” || o- | +6d| 613 § 
6 5 0) 46/3 | 31/- || 106 3lpa_ Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 38/9 | +94/ 7 2 9, 
12 4 10 | 33/1012 24/9 || t12126) $5a | Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- | 309.) +94) 310 iit 
5 9 ; i irae | — i i | tiige Buserley Co. oe at —— ‘3a! 5 8 0 
| ! i} | @ Cammell Lair .00 i | ; 20 
wa | 23/72) 16/3 || 56 | 3a || Colvilles Ord, £1. || 22/6) +26 7 45 
P Nil ote e one at We | Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 | sortie! +OC) 419 41 
z ' / | illi | / } ese | > 
+ | Nit | 343 | 16/3 |! toc | 100 |i Dornan tam Ord f1| 24/419, +1/3| 8 4 2 
oe Nil | 55/3 30/~ |i 18¢ We | Do. Pref. Ord. £1 i} 40/— | +1/3| 9 0 Ot 
Nil | 73/112 | 60/- || t11126! 6a | Firth Brown £i-..... | 66/3 | «2 Syit 
” Nil | 31/112| 20/- || +4126) 42iga) GuestKeen&c. Ord.£1| 23/3 | +2/6 5 ce 
» | 8 6 8) 33/9 "| 22/6 | 156 | ‘Tiga, Hadfields 10/- | | 2a | +1/3| 719 
a 3 g | shale 21/6 Zea aig? pace ete f} | ae ~~ | 8 00 
ao a | Lam ros. . _ eee 4 0 
8 0 0} 2 1/9 2c 31 23 ae 6 
| 2c Ocean Coal, &c. 4/- | ! 0 
ge ot Be | te | Bey 92° Rithadtaaento, 82) <6 3 
“i | 318 de 484i0/ 344i!) #7126) $54 | SheepbridgeCeSt.ci | 37/- | —64| eyo 
+1 | 312 0} 35/412) 23/0 | 8126] Sipe Shipley Co Ord. £1 | 28/9xd | 8 Fs 
-_ 314 0 |, 40/- 27/6 || 13¢ 10¢c | S. Durham | Ord. £1) 27/6 oe 723 
- 3 3 0) 20/- 11/3 || Te 4c | Steel & Iron J B 1) 11/3 | « 5 49 
ey 514 3 || 47/- | 37/6 | ,66 4a Stanton Iron, £1...... 38/112). 419 ot 
“+ | 318 Oe S8/- | 37/6 || ¢3a | 486 | Staveley Coal, etc. Li | 44/412) -- 19 0 
+ te) 4 2 Oe} 42/0 | 30/3 || “Tee! Inc Se kthee ti | 42/6 | +64) 5 5 5 
a Nil | 28/9 | 23/3 || 4a 65 Swan, Hunter {1 ... | 27/60 «+ | 7 
6 9 8) 10/1019! 2/41o|| 15 e| 5e | Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 NH 3/3 te J) 
(d) Paid in £N.Z._ (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield worked on 4% Ds 
”) To redemption at par, in year shown, . (0) Yield worked at 55% of face value- 
basis. (t) Yicld worked on a 14% basis, (v) Yield on 2-0925% basis. 


(s) Yield worked on a 512%, 
t Free of Income Tax. 


(») Yield tased on 47% of coupon, 


(2) 1% pai 


d free of income (ax- 
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Prices. | | a vee if ' ee 
Year 19 Last two | Price, | oy ear 1938 ~ 
Jan. 1 to Dividends | . | Dec. & Ox Yield Jan. 1 to a two | || Price, a | 
Dec. 28, | Name of Security | 52° sQ3 Dec. 28, Dec. 28, ividends |, N q | Dec. ¥gx! _ Yield 
inclusive : 1933 5 yn 1938 : inclusive | ‘Name of Securny 28, 8Q5 Dec. 28, 
High- | Low- (a) (d) oo” | & High- Low- ~ (a) (6) (c) 1938 [Oo 1938 
est est ‘ Bac - cou est est o% % | g 
o |.» ees on fs, 4 a | 
in 20/9 Ni ic ornycrolt, jo - eee 4 0 ; , , . 
oN $3812 le Nile U. States Steel $100.. $71!> +91 Nil F 82132 “ 6 20 6 72@ Gallaher Ltd, Ord. fi 4g f $ $ 
27814 20- 3a 76 Un. Steel Cos, Ord. £1 23 6'+1/6; 810 0 anc 11 Nil ¢ Nil ¢ Gaumont-Brit. 10/- ee Nil 
276° 176 © 10¢ | 4a Vickers 10/-. wz aa +60; 4 831, 2S | ane | 3S Te Ce Retract’s 10/-... | 119 | +34 | 13 10 0 
29 189 10¢ 1219 ¢ ard(Thos. W.) £1... 23 ll... 10 1 ) E - a<« yestetner (D) (5/=). 25 - $ 8 0 
= 33 Ll 122s ¢ 17l9¢ Weardale S. etc. Df {i 81 | 9 ; . 90/719 689 5 a 20 6 Harrisons&Cros.Df. Zl. 85 - ? ° 
Sis 37a -~=«22198 «121g Whitehead I. & S. a 4 710 9 26/6 | o%= | 13126 3 @ Harrods £1. ......... 58 9 660 
66/- - 40/712 ‘15 20c Yarrow & Co. £1. 60/- | 2. | 613 3 z 9 0 . 9 7 i ra on coor) oe. | +34) oes 
' Textiles on a9). oe ¢ imp. Airways £1... | 289! 2. 417 5 
5/9 | 2/72 Nil Nil Bleachers £1 ......... 2/9) .. | INil aa “i : 26 aie 4 tmp. Chem. Ord. fi 0- | 2. | 513 3 
5/6 26 Nil Nil Bradford Dyers Raed 29 eee Nil 73 57. +171 ; $712 , = io Smelting : 4} 113 eee } Ni 
5/412, 19 Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... 46) +1/- Nil $603, $38? $2.25, 182-00 — Tobacco £1... 676 ‘a 4 0 Ot 
7/6 3 7lo Nil Nil Calico Printers £1... 3/9 | —1llod Nil 12/9 g i. * "5 = : 5 coo Nickel np. ... $58 + $1 3 § § 
“ " o 9 10¢ ‘ ws eames J, me pe ; + 3 512 6 493 276 6b 4 - pay cant : 11 -xd e 4 11 3 
81lio° 26- i 2a Ourtaulds £l_...... «- +9 6 8 0 1. = s me e er £ 90 9 an 
399 25- 726 loa EnglishSwg.Ctn. fi 286) ... | 619 2 “1620!2 fati2, 10 ¢ Mila Lon &Th.OilWh{l | 163 | -1/3/ 12 6 2 
69 11012 Nil Nil FineCottonSpin.f1 23) ... Nil “) "4 e2i2¢) 20 ¢ London Brick £1...) 463) ... | 813 0 
339 25- 5126 3 a Linen Thread Stk. £1 30 - ml 3 607i. 42'6 14 BOS @ apem J.) Ord. Hi... | 5 459 
49 6 36,3 tl2:2c 410 c Patons& Baldwins fl 48 - pat 4 2 9+ ute “35 ef26 7. © arks & Spen. ‘A’5/- 53 1 ‘ 317 6 
1899 85,6 Nila Nil 6 Whitworth & Mit. £1 ©1012 —4lod Nil $77 & 39/2 ie ; . Philise toting wal 216 *ig2z 
Elect 1 Manufactg. | al a a, UlIps \Grodirey) £ 2 769 
453 32- 100 ¢ 200 ¢ ieee Elec. £1... 39'- Se +o 35/6 20 3 10 6 _72@ Pinchin Johnson 10- 23.9 2/6} 6 2 0 
05 6 776 15 b 5 a British Insulated {1.. 82 6 ri 4 17 0 429 = : 7, : 7 6 Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 35 - ; aa 3 
1033 75- 15 6 5 @ Callenders £1.....-... Te] .. | & 9 31 wean! tad | ae 2a hl Bee | 8aS) . | 38 2 
32/6 = «189 6 a 246 Crompton Park. A5/- 226 ~ 1 es 3 = nile 4 22Ir¢ 22lo¢ faa Ord. 5/-..... : 16,9 wo | F = 0 
33/112 24/- Nil ¢ 10 ¢ EnglishElectric £1... 33/- ; 6 00 g/— 22loc 22ige Reckitt &SonsOrd.£1 5 . | 410 0 
79/3 | 67/- 17!2¢ 20 ec General Electric £1. 76 6 340; 122 <i 1815 => a: Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-.. 9/6 | —3d| 8 8 O 
213 16/- 15 6 5 a Henleys (W. T.)5 - || 10/4 ma 5 3 4 146 = 2lg¢ 4 c¢ Smthfild.&Arg.Mt£1 96 : 8 8 O 
413 326 Mob . o Sef ee a 60/6 51/6 1210 6 2!2a,. Spillers Ord. £1...... 57 /- 6d 5 6 0 
ob M dy J a senmaee & FRatipe £i | 35/- | -1/3} 7 2 9) 39/41,, 21/- Nil Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25. 28 1 til ; 
2 12 ¢ Tig¢ — Al sings 21/3 | -1/3| 7 1 2 557 539 4lgq 14 6 Tate and Lyle £1... | 54 41, | ¥ 
1 7 CeEte Light, Sic. e 483 36 6 5 b 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1... | 42/6 
$1316 758 $1 ¢ $10 ¢ Brazil Trac., no par... 91g, —- 12) 5 311 684 526 11 b 5 a! Tob.s Ord. £1 > 414 0 
303 oe H : . @ Bournemouth & Ple. || 67/6 4 811 53 24/~ Bead BD e Triples Sefety G. is we a : : : 
a _ ‘ a a 2 2 Se . ‘ 
_ ane . 3 2° oe} petty £l 32 , 5 110° gg 41, 70- 10 a 13546 Tube Investments £1 85/- | +2/6| 512 0 
2/- 32 5 b 3 e@ Clyde Valley Elec £1 36 3 . : 876 639 334a 16146 Turner& Newall £1..0 75/Jloxd... | 5 5 O 
5l- | 389 7126 3 @ GountyofLondon{l 446 <2 | 418 0 2242 463 Se 15 7b] United Mate neiaal ua] | 4:13 10 
279 8 o Ps eft) - 12a J i O1asses 2 . = 4 Ss 
- | 26 3 5 mee pmenn fs Ai g56 a | 414 OF 39/814, 30/- 5 a 7126 W'llpapr Mirs.Det.£1, 32.6 | 7140 
32/410! 28/9 4 6 3 - ~~ gg on fi... 7 ‘i | 2 7 ; 39 3 31/3 7 =» 3 a Wiggins,TeapeOrd.{1 3716 | 5 68 
=~ a - : b 3a Metro. Electric £1 . 481 .) aaron 70/- 45/- 15 a 4 6b sana in 3/-. 57,6 5 40 
331012) 25/- 416 oe Serres O : 3 6 R4/- 52/6 95 ¢ 95 c¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 81 3xd | 414 0 
49'- | 42.6 he 4 a North Metro. ii 45/- 4 : : 12/10! 8/- p6 a pd 6 BurmaCorp. Rs.9... 8/6 9 3 OF 
389 | 32/- 5126 21p@_ Scottish Power £1. ats 35 4 > 36 1/3 Nil ¢ Nil | Commnwith. Mnz.5/-) 1.4), —1Llod Nil 
41)10!2 37,/- 5b 3 ' Yorkshire Electric 38 6 2% 2) ap 589 614a 1354 6 Cons.Gids.of S. Af. £1 65/- 7iod} 6 3 1 
Gas = 428 18 1454 95 ai 95 6 Crown Mines 10/-... | 155exd 6 2 0 
25/- ae ‘ 8 13 6 30 a Nil b De Beers (Det.) £2! lg 9 30 
138 | too 23 23 t) Gas L. & C. £1 ...... 22/9} ... | 419 0 | 69/41) 41/1012 20 ¢ 15 ¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1... 476 6 6 4 
a3 «| i : 4 a Imp. Cont. Stk. os lil +1 819 3) 48/3 30,10!2, JQ) 1136 Randtontein £1 )- 
23 20/- Qloa 2ab N > >> liga Illy a i 4 i ‘hi 3S © 
10954 90 $ b ic ewc.-on-Tyne £1. 2/6 os 418 0 1314 9 25 a 37i26 Rhokana Corp. £1 | 5 40 
woe 5, Monee Stk. 104) | 5 5 3 407% | 10 Nil | Nil | Rio Tinto £5 ........ ig | Na 
Motors a ycle 2 Ip lo } : ¢ >pr.5/- 
Wd 303 ghey g qldteg. Albion Motors Ord. £1, 43/9 $140. "197; om") 95 4g 75 5 Sub Nee le, Ied) ~3e| 613 0 
32/6 \2i/1010 t2ie ¢ A b Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 313 416 Of gis. 7 6/- 6 2/6 a UnionCp.126typd. || 7 ie) 5 711 
209 | 183° Nil ¢ 10 : a L Aone i i. =. = oe 6 3 2 92525 432 Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand10.-) 614 Nil 
240% 16 3 333 a| 66? bl! Deen ny. rms £ | +3 Zle 0 19/9" 5/244) 10 ¢ Nil ¢ Wiluna Gold {1..... 12 Nil _ 
ee?) 13/3 | 6 ¢ 5 cc Ford Motors £1...... 15,7) 6 8 0 . 
3 | 40/6 212@) 12126) Lucas, J. (£1)....-.++. 56/3; ... | 5 6 0 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
33,3 10 - 25 ¢ 25 c. Leyland Motors £1... 876 2/6: 6 1 0 - Ch : 
613 23 9 45 ¢ 45 c¢ Morris Motors5/-Od. 289 ; 716 0 _ Issue} Dec. 28, “Danse ' Issue! Dec. 28. Change 
13 326 5 a 15 b) Ral. Cvcle Hold. £1... 389 10 6 6 ssue | price 1938 since ssue neice 1938 since 
= lo - y 7 y ° eC.e 
171! 81/3 16126) = 710), Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 108 %xd—-13 4 3 0 Dec. 21 Dec.21 
96 40 c¢| 2212 c\) Stand. Motor 5/- ... | 16,6 3d 6:16 «(OO od | : | 
73, 5 Shipping A.C.E. Me, 5/- 10 6-11/- | Hse. Pp, 412%, 10012-10119 | 
aie’ ae | 15° 6 5 a Clan Line Steam. £1 Alo 4 9 0 Austla. 4°% 100 3-2); dis + 1g N.Met.4 o Pt. 20/- 3d dis ; 
246 | 4430) NH) Nil) Cunard £21 .....-0-0-. 2/6 | Nil Brooke TI. 5/- 2-126 | +6d | ScotPrt'ypl, 20-) 6dpm | 
26/- - ¢ 5 | Furness, Withy £1.. 17/3 .. | 516 0 Co. Ldn. EL £1 43 6 par-3d pm | + 1); aylor T.5 21 liod pm =| + llod 
23/71 core | 2lga} 5126) P.&O.Def. £1 ... | 2116; +3d/ 7 8 O Hardman 2 6 | 2/6 | 2/9-3/- | Ultramar. 10/- 30 6-31/6 | 
223°, 18/6 | 4l2¢ 5c! Royal Mail Lines £1) 18/- | -6d 5 11 0 5% ~ £1 20/~  20,3-209 | Un. Steel4!2' Ie-l’gpm |... 
| 13/- || Nil ; Nil ¢, UnionCastle Ord. £1 | 14/3, —3d) Nil Hk- sta'as db. 99 | 13g-Ll¢e dis | Weston 6°, Pt. 21/= | 1/3-9d dis | +6d_ 
18/6 i| . | Tea and aoe x . 
= asm) F2g 3 ¢) Allied Sumatra £1... | 14/5 | | 72 0 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
= 18 5 | 15 ¢| A é Bal Lias £1" at a oaied H i 1 as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
38/6 She i : 6 = 2 @ Jhanzie Tea i aes || 20.xd | | 8 0 0 (Table does not include certain closed trusts 
3716 | 29 @ =7)26 Jorehaut Tea £1...... | 33,9 | | 78 0 A | Ghana 2 Pee 
18,101, 10/” . b 212.4) Jokai (Assam) 41 .. 30 xd | | 8 6 9 Name and Group —— since Name and Group Dee since 
3/10 | 21054] 5 §| Ju, 6i{ Limepe Plame, £1... |) U8 | $13 3) Municpl & Gen. _ Dec. 21 Dec. 21 
30 1019 17/6 || 6 b| 4 “a ae —a peo 27 6 75 0 kor. Govt. Bond 12/--13/- Keystone..........{ 13/712 bid | 
3 Sig a- || as ¢ 9 ¢ Paved Gentene 2/-" | 2/10! oh | 6 5 0 Lnslead Sane ae pean 2nd a _ |— llod 
i] | oe eee Mid. thn. --18 eystone Flex. | 4)0-14/419 | 
113/112) 67/- || 29 4) Oil 7 EN 9-176 Keystone Co 133-143 | 
| 20 6 88/9 | —1/3 512 6. Scot& Northn. | 16 Ceystone Cons. l l 
a Et | 1212 al 27106 Apes CLnnidad) 5/ 27/3 | 7.5 5. NewBritish ...| 9/3-9/6 | | KeystoneGild.Cts) 12/3-13/3xd |— Lod 
19 m / ‘1 i v: k-I nee | ie | 
6li¢ , || Ni Nil || Attack £1 ....ccsseees 45/- |... Nil Bank-Insuran waiccaaian. | ™,. res 
12 . 25 @) Burmah Oil £1 4\5 -—le 417 C an i 
Oz) 3/— | 10d ps c) 114 A $4 1 5/3 | +3d Insurance* 19/6-20/6 | |; Brit. Ind. Ist... | 16/—17/- 
42 || £3310 || 6 al 11” bl Rega Durch A100 +~ || £3658) + 18) 5 13 Oe Bank®... | 169-179 | | Do. 2nd | 13/9-14/9xd 
Sie | 319 || 4m Royal Srace &.200 -- 7s * OF Invest Trust* | 12/101-13/9 | Do. 3rd | 143-153 
3 ae $1212 6) Shell Transport £1... 4 oa 5 0 Ot | 
5 | aie |i 1712 bl ‘Trinidad Lease. £1... || 42] te | 6 2 9 Scot. BILT* | Warr | | Do. 4th | 149-15/9 
2016 | } oo eo | Cornhill deb.* 21/- bid | Elec. Inds. 156-166 | 
s- | ie i| 2 ¢ 5 |! Aerated Bread £1 ... | 17/6 | | #% 5 — = | 41/9-12/9 Metals & Mins. = -a 3 ee 
(¢ 8 ¢ ied News. £ | 18/6 | | 810 8 ational est... | —ie i 
ae (169 | 7 od 9 § 1 Metal £1 “22/6 | | 6 4 5. National C....... 166-176 | ... || Other Groups a 
] 10,712 |) 3 6 3 2 Amal. P a i Al/= | 5 8 0. National D. ... 14 9-15 9xd re Brit.Emp.Istunit | 16/1!2—17/112 | 
iV9 | 89 |} 10 BF 10 SI Ree Be Plc si. || 12/6 | 3 0 0 | Nat. Invest. ... | 12/712-13/712} <.. || Brit. Gen. “C” | 14/3-15/3 rei 
88 11. | 3 | 264 A 25 || Assoc. News. Di. 5/- | 10/-xd | 12 10 0! Amalgamated 19/--20/- a Rubber & Tin | llloed-1/1 ane 
2; 626 | 15 BI lo | 65/- a 619 O , Century ..cceeeee 15/7) 2-16/712 | —1lled) Brit. & Amer. | 15/—16/- one 
72/6 | 52/6 |} 10 B| sali Ase0e- Foner A | 526 | —1/3| 514 3! Gilt-edged 16 3-169 Producers | 7/6-8/- 
916 | | a Barker(John) £1...... | 5 ae - ose eee mn 
49/9 | a 3 || 60 ¢| 85 ¢ Beechams Pills Di.26 7/6xd ... |? Scottish -....-++ | er : Demeaetie ca ai . = eee 
29/9 20 9 | m29 | eB ye Boots Pure Drug 5/- 39 4 | 4 9 6. Universal ...... - o 2n er. i jew 
17 i 2 Tloc} 10 B Deferred £1... 26 1019 | 7.8 6 Do. 2nd 16/3-17/3 Do. Priority | 9/—9/6 ae 
3 | 10/71 9 ¢| eeen Deferred & | N Protected Ist 16/3-17/3_ | Ist Prov. “A” | 19/3-20/3 
239 | 21). 2 | Nil ¢ Bow. Paper Mills i s3/= Nil a Ded | SajontSiond | Do. “B” | 139-14/9 ae 
be) 40) | 172 5 ae ee, SN .. | saa 1 git a!) Dov 3rd 22. | 9/1012-10/1012 Do. Reserves} 143-15/3 |-3d 
Sii6 ~~ } an2, 234 al British ‘uea tt” | 330°, |.) | 412 0. “15 Moorgate” | Selective “ A. 14 153 |. 
84/41,! 69)£ || T2144¢\ +20 c, Brit.-Amer. Tob. “i (Allexd —hie, 4 6 Of, Inv. ees 7s 2 | Tia! |G ae 1 "7 oe 
62/- “| 40) 10 b| 7 all British Oxygen £1.. 70/- ie 419 0) Inv. Gas & El. 11/719-12/712 | — 112d) | Go are Tst. _ 
683, | > || 72 @| 7126) Brockhouse(J.) £1 .. 41/3 isan 7 5 6 | Inv. General ... | 15/3-16 a Rs = ‘ 
Bl» 3234 |} Nil cl 4 c\ Cable & Wir. Hd 3519; ... 11 5 3. Inv. 2nd General) 12/1012-13/1012 Brit. Trans. ... | 12/—13/- ose 
15/~ 6 | 15 a} 20 #6 Carreras A Ord. ip. 8716 +hie!| 4 2 O| Inv. Inc. & Res. 19/6-20/6 oes Bank, Ins.& Fin. | 13/9-15/- ss 
513 | 40 || 25 «| 25 ¢, Grittall Mfg. Ord. 5/-| 11/- ) «.. | AL 6 9 | Inv. Gold | 17/6-18/6 | —lled| Do 2nd... 13/3-14/3 | ... 
33/— | 38 3 | 10 c] 12lo¢ De Havilland Air. £1 50/- .. | 5 O O]|| Hundred _...... | _16/3-17/3 |. Brit. Bank Shrs. | 19/—20 -xd |—3d 
38/6 | e1/112 H 9 ¢ 9 ¢} Dunlop £1 23/- | +3d! 717 O| Provident ...... | 12/419-13/412 | —Led) Do. Ins. Shrs. | 15/6-16/6 ‘i 
163 | 28/1) 5 al 712 6| Eastwoods Ord. £1... || 31/3 | «.. | 8 © 0. Savings Unit ... | 8/—8/7loxd | ... | Brit Dom. In... | 14/9 13/9 |... 
26/3 7 6 | 10 ¢ 5 c|| Elec. & Mus, Ind. 10/ 10/-|—l/-| 5 O O} Security First | 12/3-13,3 | —4lod Four Square ... 19'—20/- | 4 
28101 17) ] 20 15 a\| Ever Ready Co. 5/-.. 21/- 2 ) ee F | Keystone } = Brewery 12/6-13/6xd da 
56/9 ° 45). | $121, c| 15 ¢| Fairey Aviation 10/-. ‘| 97 3xd | 5 10 OF Gold 2nd Ser. | 16 lloxd bid i 3d Supervised <a $10. en 20} +0-05 
7 Im i Moa 5 all Finlay (Tas.) & Co. £ 1 48 9xd | 5 2 0) Gold 3rd Ser.... | 13/419-14/4lpxd! — 112d ¢ ommodity Ist 55/3 |. 
* Bid and d offi ete . \Y o% 
ered prices are f f Dut (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20%, basis, 
~ including bonus of 5% ieee ae nies Latest annual dividend equal to about 6-945 %, tax free. (s) 813% paid free of income tax. 
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Industry and Trade 


The Activity of Industry.—The wheels of industry 
have been slowed down last week for the Christmas and 
New Year holidays. Many industries, such as iron and steel, 
utilise the holidays for overhauling and repairing their 
machinery. In the absence of any important developments 
in industry and on the commodity markets we have 
omitted our usual commercial reports this week. The 
usual lull has this year been accentuated by the sudden 
fall in temperature, as a result of which business was 
temporarily dislocated, and outdoor operations had to be 
almost entirely suspended for a few days. The latest 
developments in the principal industries, as well as the 
course of general business activity are discussed in the 
Trade Supplement accompanying this week’s Economist. 
In addition to our usual monthly report on the trend of 
business, we have prepared a special survey of Britain’s 
economic position and outlook, given on pages 18-21 of 
the Trade Supplement. The survey reaches the conclusion 
that the early months of 1939 may witness a decline in 
activity and an increase in unemployment, but that 
sustained revival in America and increased defence 
expenditure may possibly contrive to push the business 
indices upwards in the summer. 


* * * 


Reduction in Tinplate Prices.—A decision has 
now been reached concerning the prices of tinplates 
after the end of this year. From January Ist the inland 
price was fixed at 20s. 44d. per basis box (f.0.t.), compared 
with the current price of 21s. 14d.-21s. 6d. per basis box. 
So far as export prices are concerned, no final agreement 
has yet been reached, but current quotations for delivery 
next year are based on 20s. 3d. per basis box, compared 
with the old official price of 21s. 6d. per box. It remains 
to be seen whether these cuts will lead to an improvement 
in demand. As the table below shows, the Welsh tinplate 
industry has been seriously hit by the recession in general 
business activity this year :— 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF TINPLATES 


Week ended 
Dec. 18, Dec. 10, Dec. 17, 
1937 1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of capacity 76:27 37-70 43-93 


Week ended 
Dec. 23, Dec. 15, Dec. 22, 
1937 1938 1938 
Tons Tons Tons 
I ii il ae 5,201 1,608 5,301 
Stocks (warehouse and in vans) 8,253 6,857 5,223 


Fifty-one weeks ended 
Dec. 23, 1937 Dec. 22, 1938 
Tons Tons 
DOI . cccsccctemnstiiiniiiinintedbiiet 404,352 244,874 


Operations in the industry had to be cut down to less 
than 50 per cent. of its capacity. Shipments during the 
first 51 weeks of this year were nearly 40 per cent. smaller 
than during the corresponding period of 1937. The 
drastic curtailment of output, however, has prevented 
the accumulation of surplus stocks, and production 
rn quickly respond to an improvement in 
demand. 


* * * 


Coal Mines Reorganisation.—The Commission 
created under the 1938 Coal Act is contemplating a new 
procedure in the discharge of its amalgamation functions. 
There have been considerable changes in the structure 
of the industry since the original Gowers Commission 
was given qualified statutory powers in 1930 to make 
more effective the provisions of the Mining Industry Act, 
1926, for facilitating the reorganisation of the industry. 
Substantial progress has been made in the direction of 
integration. Approximately 70 schemes, in addition to 


those arranged without recourse to the Reorganisation 
Commission or to the Board of Trade, have been com- 
pleted, and it was reported by the Mining Association 
towards the end of 1937 that 77 per cent. of the national 
coal output was then being produced by 129 undertakings, 
compared with 84 per cent. by 323 undertakings in 1923, 
In some districts the whole of the output, and in others 
the greater part of it, is now under single control. The 
other great change has been the regional control of the 
sale and supply of coal under the central selling schemes 
introduced in 1936. Nevertheless, mechanisation and 
concentration of production have made less progress in 
the United Kingdom than on the Continent. The whole 
of the Ruhr output of 128 million tons in 1937 was 
produced by 33 undertakings; in Belgium 30 million 
tons were raised by 86 concerns, in France 36 million 
tons by about 100 concerns, and in Holland 14.3 million 
tons by five undertakings. The disparities in mechanisa- 
tion and more modern underground working methods 
are revealed by the fact that the output of coal per 
man-shift increased between 1929 and 1937 by 20 per 
cent. in France, 28 per cent. in the Ruhr, 33 per cent. in 
Belgium, 36 per cent. in Holland, and 51 per cent. in 
Poland, compared with only 7.5 per cent. in the United 
Kingdom. The new Coal Commission, apparently, 1s 
taking steps to foster the concentration of production 
on the more efficient collieries and districts by voluntary 
schemes before using the compulsory powers granted to it 
by last year’s Act. It is seeking the co-operation of the 
industry for this purpose, and the various regional 
associations of colliery owners attached to the Mining 
Association of Great Britain are at present considering 
a suggestion made by Sir Ernest Gowers, the Chairman 
of the Coal Commission, for the institution of District 
Committees “to advise on the question of voluntary 
amalgamation proposals under the Coal Act, 1938.” 


* * * 


Coal-mining Royalties.—The Coal Act of 1938 
provided for the nationalisation of coal-mining royalties 
and the compensation to be paid to existing royalty 
owners was fixed at £66,450,000. A Central Valuation 
Board was set up to divide Great Britain into “ valuation 
regions ”’ and to allocate to each of these regions its share 
of the total amount to be paid in compensation. The 
Board has now completed its task, and its decisions have 
been published in a White Paper (Cmd. 5904). The 
“ valuation regions ” and the distribution of compensa- 
tion are shown below :— 


Valuation Region Compensation 





£ 

I inhi stutsiciiigianientindinns £8,512,245 
2. Northern region ...........sseseceeee 13,515,930 
3. Western region .....ccccecscssesees . 5,409,030 
ih. PIED ccttinecuumeianntencavscescsss 10,306,395 
5. North Midlands ..............0000008 6,645,000 
6. North Staffordshire..............0++ 1,315,710 
Fe SEE BINED cnc ctinivecsisccoexensens 1,475,190 
DWT REED cc cccccccccsscevcsoss 1,628,025 
I atanensiciditinensaseimbahion 16,446,375 
10. Southern region ........s0.sseseeeees 1,196,100 
£66,450,000 


In defining the boundaries of these regions the Central 
Valuation Board has taken care that they do not intersect 
existing coalfields. The completion of the Central Valua- 
tion Board’s task is another step in the long-drawn out 
process of the reorganisation of the coal-mining industry. 


* * wn 


Agriculture in 1938.—For British farmers 1938 has 
been a year of contrasts. The long spring drought, whic 
involved protracted winter feeding for livestock 40 i 
poor hay harvest, was followed in the autumn by 4 sP¢ 
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of mild damp weather which lasted until the week before 
Christmas. Dairy tarmers obtained in the summer an 
increase in wholesale milk prices to meet the extra 
expense of the drought and the Milk Marketing Board 
succeeded in consolidating this gain, at the expense of 
the consumer, for the ensuing season of 1938-9. The 
withdrawal of the Milk Bill, whose terms were outlined 
eighteen months ago, has left uncertain the future of the 
dairy industry. The beef subsidy has worked satisfactorily 
and the proportion of animals which obtain the quality 
payments continues to increase. The new bacon contracts, 
revived in December after a lapse of nearly two years, 
provide pig feeders during the next three years with 
guaranteed prices for bacon pigs varying with the cost of 
feeding stuffs. Even with this inducement, the Pigs Market- 
ing Board only obtained contracts for 1.4 million pigs in 
1939, and much dissatisfaction has already been expressed 
over the allocation of pigs between factories. Sheep farmers 
have undoubtedly had a very bad year, with very low 
prices for fat lambs and sheep, and the further increase 
in the number of breeding ewes shown in the June 
returns indicates that the glut will continue in the coming 
year. The results of arable farming have been patchy. 
A good corn harvest benefited the wheat grower, with 
his guaranteed price, but brought a slump in barley 
prices, which has induced the Government to double 
the barley subsidy. The yield of sugar beet has been 
disappointing, and an excellent potato harvest has involved 
the Potato Marketing Board in drastic but unpopular 
marketing regulations. The livestock farmer has seen with 
relief the drop in the prices of cereals and concentrates 
from the high levels reached in 1937, but the rise in 
agricultural wages and the shortage in many districts 


: regular and casual labour continued unabated in 
8 


* * * 


Fall in Retail Trade.—The latest returns pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade Journal show that the aver- 
age daily value of retail sales reported in November was 
1.3 per cent. less than in November, 1937. This is the first 
decrease recorded for the value of total trade since Septem- 
ber, 1933, apart from declines in the spring months due to 
the varying dates of Easter and Whitsun. All districts regis- 
tered a decline in November, except Scotland, where the 
Value of retail sales rose by 2.5 per cent. compared with a 
year ago. Part of the general fall in the value of retail sales 
may be ascribed to the very mild weather, which delayed 
the purchases of winter clothing and fuel, but even sales of 
food and other perishables, which have been consistently 
higher in 1938 than in 1937, registered only a fractional 
increase. For the ten months of the present season, from 
February to November, the value of sales of food rose by 
4.3 per cent. compared with the corresponding period of 
1937, in spite of a fall in prices during the current year; on 
the other hand, the value of sales of merchandise other than 
food in these ten months declined by 0.6 per cent. It seems, 
therefore, that the rise in the volume of food sales during 
1937, which was noted on page 243 of The Economist of 
April 30th, was continued during 1938, while the volume 
of non-food sales has slightly fallen, since average retail 
Prices were a little higher than in 1937. The decline in the 
Value of these sales in November, it may be noted, was not 
greater than that recorded in previous months of this year. 


* * * 


Stocks of Butter.—British supplies of imported 
butter (which provide nine-tenths of all butter consumed 
in this country) are drawn in about equal proportions from 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. As supplies from 

ustralia and New Zealand are subject to greater seasonal 
variations than those from Europe, total imports tend to 
be heavier in the months from December to July than dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. Consequently, prices of 

cw Zealand butter rise to a peak in the autumn while 
Stocks usually increase during the spring and early summer 
and then fall gradually to a minimum in December. The 
accompanying chart shows average variations in the stocks 
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STOCKS OF BUTTER IN COLD STORAGE 
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of butter in cold storage in 1934-36 as well as changes in 
1937 and 1938; the statistics are those of the Imperial 
Economic Committee and are believed to cover more than 
95 per cent. of all cold stores. As the total consumption of 
imported and home-made butter in Great Britain is about 
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The port of the North—with easy access to the 
Midlands—just over three hours from London—and 
everything necessary to the smooth running of 
modern industry. 

Labour, warehousing, power, transport (by ship, rail, 
road, air or canal) all ‘laidon’—in planned factory 
estates. 

Build your factory in the ideal spot—Liverpool Cor- 
poration have sites available and can help to finance 
the cost of land and buildings 


for industry 


d Industrialists are invited to write for tllustrated brochure 
INDUSTRIAL LI VERPOOL ” which will be sent on request. Applica 
tion should be made to the Town Clerk, Corporation of Liverpool, Municipal 


Buildings, Liverpool 2 
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104 million cwts. per annum, it will be seen that, even at 
the seasonal peak, stocks do not normally exceed 6 or 7 
per cent. of the annual intake. The very low level of stocks 
recorded in the winter of 1937-38 was due largely to the 
relatively lighter imports in the autumn of 1937; their 
subsequent increase has been caused by a small increase in 
imports, compared with 1937, and by the continuation 
of the downward trend in consumption, which began at 
the end of last year. Estimates indicate that the consump- 
tion of imported butter in the first nine months of 1938 
was about 12 per cent. lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1937. 


* * * 


Rise in Sugar Prices.—For the first time for eleven 
months the c.i.f. price of raw sugar on the London 
Terminal Market has exceeded 6s. per cwt. In April of 
this year, raw sugar prices fell below 5s. per cwt. for some 
days, but the agreement over export quotas reached by 
the International Sugar Council in July brought a recovery 
to nearly 5s. 6d. per cwt. Since October, there has been a 
fairly steady improvement, due mainly to the unfavour- 
able conditions for the European beet crops. The latest 
estimates, published by M. Licht early in December, 
places the beet crop in Europe (excluding Russia) at 
6-7 million tons, compared with the previous estimate of 
7-0 million tons, and an estimated production in 1937-8 
of 7-2 million tons. The British crop is now estimated 
at 325,000 tons, a reduction of 60,000 tons on the previous 
estimate, and as Britain is the largest “ free ” market for 
raw sugar, this reduction in domestic supplies will have a 
considerable influence on prices in the coming months. 
The next meeting of the International Sugar Council, 
which is to be held in London on January 12th, will, 
therefore, find the prospect for the world’s sugar industry 
considerably improved since its previous meeting six 
months ago. There is, however, no prospect of any shortage 
of supplies since export quotas, which were considerably 
reduced in the current season to meet the expected surplus, 
could easily again be adjusted upwards. 


* fe * 


Cocoa Difficulties —The cocoa market has been 
very depressed during the last few weeks. The London 
terminal market quotation for March is now down to 
2is. 6d. per cwt., compared with 22s. 6d. a month ago 
and 24s. 11d. on September 30th, the end of the 1937/38 
season. The chief reason for this weakness is the low 
level of demand. Naturally the limited purchases by 
consumers have also induced the shippers not to hasten 
their current shipments, particularily as their stocks are 
still substantial after the heavy purchases in the summer. 
So far only slightly over one-third of the new Gold Coast 
crop has been marketed, although at this time of the year 
the West African selling season has usually passed its 
peak. Official West African production figures are not 
yet available, but it is known that the new supplies are 
again large. Unless the West African crops are moved 
more rapidly within the next few months, their sales may 
again coincide with the beginning of the hedge sales of 
the Brazilian crop, a coincidence which would, of course, 
entail a further depression of prices. Meanwhile, the 
Gold Coast Government has appointed a special Com- 
mittee to make recommendations on the steps to be taken 
by the Colony in connection with the recently published 
Cocoa Inquiry Report. The Committee is composed of 
a high Government official, a Native chief and a represen- 
tative of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, the only 
large shipper which did not join the so-called Buyers 
Pool. There is a growing feeling in official circles that the 
introduciion of co-operative cocoa marketing in West 
Africa as recommended by the previous Committee might 
prove a costly experiment, and that it would probably 
not bring about the desired rise in prices. The world 
price of cocoa is naturally determined by international 
supplies and demand, but so far nothing has been heard 
of any international action by the cocoa producing 
countries. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


AMALGAMATED BANKET AREAS, 
LIMITED 
CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Amalgamated Banket Area: 
Limited, was held, on the 29th instant, at River Plate House, 
London. 

Mr H. G. Latilla (the chairman) said that after three years’ work 
they had no fewer than five partly developed mines, namely, Abbon. 
tiakoon, Tarquah, Mantraim, Pepe and Akontansi, each represent. 
ing a mine of considerable value in itself. Only a comparativel; 
small part of the huge field covered by the company’s areas had 
already resulted in proved ore reserves aggregating 3,289,842 tons. 
with the promise of substantial additions in 1939 and progressively 
thereafter. 

They had distributed over £65,000 in dividends during the year 
under review, and also in the previous year. There must be 3 
break in those dividends in the current year, but that should only 
be a temporary lapse, as they would soon have a vastly increased 
revenue from the first 30,000 tons per month unit of the new treat- 
ment plant, which was scheduled to come into operation by mid- 
1939. Costs of production would show a satisfactory decrease when 
their modern plant was operating. When they met next year the 
mines should be on the eve of the 60,000 tons per month mark 
foreshadowed last year. 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENTS 


They were in constant receipt of satisfactory development news 
from the mines and the latest concerning Akontansi was very good 
There was every indication that the ore reserve position there would 
be greatly augmented during the coming year. Perhaps the greatest 
tonnage of ore would be developed on the Pepe section, where they 
had already proved 1,897,524 tons of 2.35 dwt. ore and where, owing 
to the shallow nature of the deposit, costs of mining and milling 
should not exceed 6s. per ton. Developments of great significance 
to them were taking place on properties adjoining some of their 
ground, which contained the deep levels of Taquah and Aboss0, 
Gold Coast Banket Areas and South Banket Areas. The continua- 
tion of those ore bodies in depth should enter this company’s property 
in due course. 

Two years ago he had said that they might contemplate the for- 
mation of perhaps two or three subsidiary companies, and that still 
held good. Up to now they had concentrated on areas which could 
supply a central mill. As they went further afield and opened up 
new ground, the question of separate companies would be con- 
sidered. 

They owned a vast property—perhaps comparable in some ways 
to what was originally owned by the West Witwatersrand Company 
—although really no comparison was possible for several reasons 
One was that they owned 100 per cent. of the ground, whereas 10 
the Union the Government owned the predominant share. Also 
should be remembered that whereas their ore bodies existed and 
were worked from the grass roots, those of West Witwatersrand wer: 
very deeply seated—some 3,000 to 4,000 feet below the surface, 
thus necessitating much greater expenditure in deep shaft sinking 
and equipment. There was another point: they, on the Gold Coast 
would not have the temptation to lower grade as and when the prc 
of gold rose. Their fixed policy would be to mine and mill whet 
ever was the settled average grade of ore. 


MR ROBERT ANNAN’S VIEWS 


Mr Robert Annan, in the course of a review of the mining ops! 
tions, said that during the greater part of the past year de\ elopment 
in the Abbontiakoon mine had been pushed ahead as rapidly * 
possible. The vertical shaft had reached the horizon of the sever 
teenth level. He would like to make it clear that the prospe™ 
for Pepe were not limited to the area to be worked from the surface. 
The reefs were the same as those worked in Abbontiakoon, and waen 
the limit of surface working was reached they could be follow ed by 
underground working towards the bottom of that mine with cont 
parable grade and working cost. te 

Referring to the map accompanying the report, he said that there 
existed under their property several conglomerate beds of 4 . 
similar to those on the Rand, in which shoots of payable ore gare 
On the section shown by the plan alone they had some twelve = : 
of outcrop on which they were developing five separate mincs. es 
gave some idea of the magnitude of the property and of the ade 
as yet undeveloped. He thought shareholders would share ? a 
opinion that as development and equipment proceeded they wou 
build up a mining enterprise of very considerable magnitude. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


: : ital to 
A resolution was unanimously passed increasing the capita 


£2,300,000 by the creation of 2,200,000 shares of 5s. each. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended December 24, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was £10,396,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £11 »190,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 


the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £242,497,000, against a deficit of 


£167,549,000 a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Revenue April 1, April 1, Week Week 




















Est:- 1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
mate, ‘Dec. .5, Dec. 24, Dec.25 Dec.24 
1938-39 "1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 

ORDINARY ; 

REVENUE os 
Income Tax ($341150 86,211 95,704 1,452 965 
Sur-tax...... 62,000 10,040 11,910 570 690 
Estate, etc. 

Duties ... | 88,000 67,170 55,660 2,130 1,350 

Stamps ... | 24,000 15,810 15,090 280. 1,070 
PEP Rarcsnkes 20,000 40 13,010 7 540 
Other In. 
Rev. Duties 1,250 490 780 40 10 
Total Ll. Rev. 536,400 179,761 192,154 4,479 4,625 
Customs ... | 227,950 165,280 167,154 4,138 4,630 
Excise ...... 116,150 87,849 87,700 1,049 2,900 
Total Cust. 

and Excise 344,100 253,129 254,854 5,187 7,530 
Motor Duties 36,000 11,360 11,361 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) 8,670 10,160 9,130 Drl900 Dr2200 
P.O. Fund.. | 2,400 i nT 
CrownLands 1,330 990 960 
Rec. trom 

Sun. Loans 5,250 4,287 4,791 = ro 
Misc. Rec. .. 10,500 10,101 9,210 192 441 


Total Ordin- 

ary Revenue 944,650 469,813 482,460 
Sevr-Bat. 
REVENUE 

Post Office 
and Broad- 
Casting*® ... 


Total... 1025092 523,003 538,180 11,208 14,396 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
j to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure | April 1, April 1, Week | Week 


— 1937, to 1938, to ended ended 

1938-39 Dec. 25, Dec. 24, Dec.25 Dec.24 

1937 1938 1937 | 1938 

ORDINARY | : } a 

EXPEND. 

Int. & Man. i 

of Nat. Di. 239,000 181,812) 183,025 560) 602 
Payments to 

N. Ireland 8,900 5,260 5,697 369 390 
Other Cons. |. 

Fund Serv. 5,239 2,045) 1,897 54 54 

aoe | erence | ee 

Total... | 244,139 189,117 190,619! 983 1,046 


Supply Serv. +702409 448,245 534,338, 9,038 10,144 


Total Ordy. 
Expend. ... 


| | 


§946548 637,362 724,957, 10,021 11,190 





Seve-Bat. | | j | 
EXPEND. | 
P.O. and | 
Broadcast- | 
ing Votes 80,442; 53,190, 55,720 3,2 4,000 


a | 


_Tota\... |1026990) 690,552, 780,677, 13,271) 15,190 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 

t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 

¢ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Acz. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase ander Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 


£2,150,000). 
Exchequer balances by 


After raising 
£164,158 to £2,793,982, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £3,250,000 issued under the 
Defence Loans Act), raised the gross 
National Debt by £4,208,000 to about 
£8,401 millions. 

WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INcREASES IN DEBT {| Nut REPAYMENTS, E7c. 


Treasury Bills ... 14,098 | Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 9,460 
| P.O. and Teleg. 

(Money) Acts ... 400 

| N. Atl. Shipping... 30 

14,098 9,890 





Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to December 24, 1938, are 
shown below :— 


(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp. ... 724,957 | Ordinary Rev. ... 482,460 
Eire issues. ...... 3,758 Eire receipts ... 10,000 
Detence Loan | Gross borr. 256,661 
ae 13,250 Less 
Incr. in balances 430 | Sinkg. Fds. 6,726 
Net borrowing ... 249,935 
742,395 742,395 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Wavsand | 
Treasury 
| Bills Means | 
| Advances Total Pleats 
' _— —) Float- ; 
Ten- T |Public of | Debt! °™ 
der | *®P | Depts.) Eng- | 
1937 | ane 
Dec. 18 622-0) 317-3 41°6 a 980°9 358°9 
a. ae 889-7* 39°4 55-7 Ysa-9 ian” 
1938 
Sept. 10 545-0 324-2) 46-0 915-1) 370-2 
» 17 | 537-0 334-5 48-2 | .. |919°7)| 382-7 
» 24) 526-0 345-5 49-8) ... (921-3 395-3 
” 30 883 -4* ! 49-2 — 932°6 . * 
Oct. 8 521+°0 379-1) 49-3 | 4-0 953-4 428-4 
» 15 526° 383-6) 45-8 — 955°4 429-0 
» 22 526-0 379-3 41-4 .» (946°7 420-7 
» 29 522-0 386-1 44-0 silos 952-1 430-1 
Nov. 5 517-0 405-3 46-1 3-0 971-3 451-4 
» 12 517-0 407:2 45-4 sas 969°7 452-6 
» 19 522-0 403-7 41-7 one 967°4 445°4 
» 26 522-0 404-1 45-4 ee. |971°5 449-0 
Dec. 3 517-0 445°4 49-5 «. 10119 494-9 
» 10 507-0 465-3 46:7} 1,019°0 512-0 
» 17 | 500-0 474-2 51-5 ... |1,025°7, 525-7 
» 24 | 493-0 495°3 42-1 2 1,030°4 337-4 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
poe to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 

ate floating assets, 


TREASURY BILLS 





(£ millions) 
| ccnemiegiathieniaaiaetiaeenenamonaeas —_—— 
| Amount | Per 
aaa oil cent 
i A lot 
Date of | | “aes | ot. 
entice | Offered Applied atiotted % an 
Rate 
se ae 
Dec. 17| 50-0 | 76-8 | 50-0 13 9-17 85 
wad! | 50°0 | 80-5 | 50-0 10 11-59 47 
1938 | 
Sept. 9) 45-0 | 63-1 | 42-0 11 11-02 60 
» 16) 40-0 | 55-8 | 37-0 18 10.75 66 
® §6©23| 40-0 | 58-2 | 40-0 19 7-07, 62 
» 30| 45-0 | 68-8 | 45-0 25 1-42 48 
Oct. 7) 50-0 | 71-6 | 50-0 14 3-44 60 
» 14| 50-0 | 72-6 | 45-0 15 5-57 69 
” 21| 40-0 | 77-3 | 38-0 13 8-91, 44 
», 28| 35-0 | 72-5 | 35-0 10 9-78 48 
Nov. 4) 35-0 | 67-9 | 35°0 10 5-87 44 
. 11 | 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 10 6:16 52 
» 18| 35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 1411-37 38 
» 25) 35-0 | 69-6 | 35-0 17 7-80 32 
Dec. 2} 35-0 | 74-8 | 35-0 17 11-03, 18 
» .9| 35-0 | 68-8 | 35-0 19 2-10 52 
» 16) 30-0 | 70-6 | 30-0 20 0:79 27 
» 23 | 35-0 | 62-9 | 35-0 22 0-45 44 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills — for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
oneny — ae —— in ay are 89-day 

8, ex ose paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 


On December 23rd applications at £99 14s. 6d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the following 
week were accepted as to about 44 per cent. of the 
amount applied for. Applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. 35:0 millions of Treasury 
bills are being offered on ber 30th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
moore 
Sales in Number — 
os eo | £ 
ec. 11, 1937 ....... .. | 30,178,645 | 22,633,984 
Dec. 10, 1938 ........ . | 30,295,258 | 22,721,444 
Dec. 11, 1937 ......00. 572,955 429,717 
Dec. 3, 1938 |... 625,232 468,924 
Dec. 10, 1938 |...... = 571,059 428,294 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 28, 1938 
ISSUE . DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,168,100 
In circultn. 504,726,803 | Other Govt. 


In Bnkg. De- Securities... 218,650,389 








partmient 51,688,925 | Other Secs. 49,130 
| Silver Coin 285,381 
| | 
Ant. of Fid. 
| Issue _...... 230,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion 326,415,728 x 
556,415,728 | 3 


556,415,728 i < 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ , 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 
NE  peleigteiies 3,413,432 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 15,937,522 Discs., etc... 28,53 
j 21,45 


69,216,164 
895 


950 
049 











Other Deps.: —————. |__ Securities 

Bankers . 101,027,025 —_—_—_—. 
SS eee 36,754,756 49,994,799 iP 
———__ Notes 51,688,925 ae 
137,781,781 | Gold & Silver ie 
Coin .. 785,847 Es 
171,685,735 171,685,735 : 
4 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comms. 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 

















| Compared with ie 
| Amt. 
Both Departments iDec. 28, 
; 1938 Last Last 
| Week Year 
ee —_ ! - = 
COMBINED LIABILITIES rs 
Note circulation .......+6 504,727 1,689 590 
Deposits : Public ...... | 15,938 + 3,415 4,553 
Bankers’....... | 101,027 + 2,689 — 19,614 
Others........ « | 36,755 — 555 188 
Total outside liabilities 658,446 7,236 — 15,463 
Capital and rest ....... « | 17,966 35 
COMBINED Assets ——————- ——- ——— 
Govt. debt and securities 298,882 — 2,895 — 35,419 
Discounts and advances | 28,539 + 13,628 + 19,3)4 f 
Other securities ........ - | 21,505 — 3,376 351 b 
Silver coin in issue dept. 285) + 26 60 . 
Gold coin and bullioa.... 327,202 — ili 32 5 
RESERVES —|_ 
Res. of notes & coin in a 
banking de ent... | 52,475) — 1,800 | 10,59? 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only : ' 
(“ proportion”) | 34°1% — 2:5 9°30 
(d) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“ reserve ratio ”’) 49:°7°, — 0°6 11" 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 




















1938 
patna le 

Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec Dec. 

29 | 7 | 14 2 25 
‘ 

Dept.: | - i 
oNows ta cite. 505-3 487-8 495-3 5030 5047 
Jotes in bank- | c 
—_ CePhnn-one, 41:1 68-7 61:1. 53:4 517 

Govt. debt an ; ‘ 
securities ... 219-71 229-2 229°4 229°¢6 a" 

Other secs. ... 3) : . 7 ; 
Gold .e..ssese0 | 326°4 aa 326-4 326°4 3264 

osits | cae 

Peeblic goceees eo 11:4) 18-6 15-7 12 5 33 
Bankers’.....-- | 120-6, 102-9 99°59 2 foe 
Others .....++++ 36:6, 35-9 36:0 37 Ss 

Total so.ceseeeee sy 157-5 151-2, 148-1, 15 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: Po 4 * 
ane 114-6) 66:1. 68°4 7 : 5 
Bere | 23 WS a ee a 
ecocecseee 0: ‘ ‘7, 24:8 ; 
— 144-7, 105-5, 106-9 111°8, 119 
Banki 4 | : 
te 41-9] 69-9 62:2 543 2 5 
aise % *. | % I 37 7 wel 
“ Proportion 24-8) 44:3, 40-1 393 49.7 


Reserve ratiot 





48-6) 50-8 50°75 


ee ee ects taieaiete Ree aaa aad deposits 
t Gold stocks in both departments (0. ment 


and notes in circulation. * At this date, at, 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Depart 
£285,381 ; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £% 











38 


4, 
05,100 


50,389 
49,13) 


85,38] 
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December 31, 1938 


OL See eteteeesanssisssenseeseesnssssssnsesesee nesses 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


. f the Bank of Spain appeared 

a ee ; May 28th last. The latest 
of incornasional Gesttocnents 
din our issue of December 10th; Federa 
ponent ‘Reporting Members, Denmark and 
Sweden, of December 17th; Australia, Canada, 
Crecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Egypt, Finland, Iran, 
Java, Netherlands, Roumania and South Africa, 


of December 24th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s : 
“TP U.S... BANKS Dec. , Dec. | Dec. , Dec. 
- “RS IOUECES 30, i. 22, 29, 
Gold ceruts. on hand | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 


ddue from Treas. | 9,120 11,602 11,763 11,788 
coal cesarean 9,461 11,970 12,079 12,123 


NOTE. 
in The Economist 0 
return of the Bank 


Total reserves .....+++- 
Totalcash reserves ... | 331 358 306, 325 
Total bills discounted 13) 7 8 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 3 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... 16 8 9 8 
Industrial advances ... | 18 16) 16 16 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,598 2,587) 2,588 2,587 
Total resources .....+++. 12,853, 15,293, 15,569 15,511 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in actual | | } 
Circulation .......0000 4,283, 4,385 4,483 4,470 
Aggregate of excess mr. | { { 
bank res. over reqts. | 1,160, 3,380! 2,980) 3,070 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account 6,983 8,876 8,472 8,577 


Govt. deposits ......+6+ } 140 484 10,248 941 
Total deposits ......... 7,535 9,935 10,011 10,023 
Cap. paid in and surplus 306 309 310 310 


Total lia dilities ......... 12,853) 15,293 15,569 15,511 
Ratio of total res, to | | | 

deposit and F.R. note 

liabs. combined ...... 80-1°,, 83:°6°, 83°3°) 83:6% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 

TREASURY COMBINED | 

RESOURCES | | 

Monetary gold stock... | 12,760 14,312) 14,454 14,508 


Treasury and Nat. Bk. | { | 
aren . | 2,634! 2,774) 2,788) 2,790 

LIABILITIES | | | 
Money in circulation... | 6,571) 6,788) 6,943, 6,912 

Treasury cash and de- | | | 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,760, 3.173' 3,702, 3,648 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


( Dec. | Dec. ; Dec. | Dec. 
{ 30, le 22, 29, 
1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Total gold reserves .., 3638°45253:°05139-9 5158 
lotl bills discounted | 3°8 2:2 2:4 a" 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 1:0) 0-2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs, | 739-7) 815°4 815-4 815: 
Total bills and securts. | 749-1; 821-4 821-6 821: 
Deposits — Memoer- 
,, bank reserve account |3041-2.4585-1.4306°7 4404: 
Total res. to dep. and | 
Fed. Res. note lia- 
7 bilities combined ... 


VM New 


84°7°,, 87°7% 87:4", 87-5% 


_BANK OF FRANCE,—Million francs 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 


23, 24, 15, yak 

,,, ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold? .. etecnienaee | 58,932. 87,264 87,265 87,265 
Buls: Commercial.,.... | 9,746 14,120 10,982 11,167 
Bought abroad | 870 85) 850 781 


Advances on securities | 3,693 3,739 3,685 3,640 
Thirty-day advances ,.. | 529 1,559 315 448 
Loans to State without | 

interest: (a) general | 3,200 10,000 10,000 10,000 
N 6) provisional ...... 26,909 20,627 20,627 20,627 
‘Negotiable bonds, | 


onunking Fund Dept. | 5,637 5,570 5,570 5,530 
ther assets ............ 4,163, 4,197 4,553 4,130 
Nine LIABILITIES 
Denn Sirculation ... | 91,263 106798 108013 108532 
posits: Public ...... | 2,423) 6,169 6,342 5,910 
Oth Private... | 16,548, 31,852 26,584 26,163 
Ner liabilities ........, | 3,440, 3,107, 2,907 2,983 
ve reserve to sight } 
atabilities ...eseeee '53°4% 60°2% 619%, 620% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 
REICHSBANK 
—_______ Million Reichsmarks 
| Dec. ; Nov. Dec. ; Dec. 
| 22 | 23, | 15, | 22 
Gold ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Of whith dona tc 70:6) 70:8 70:8 70:8 
Which depstd. abroad} 20-3) 10-6 10:6 10°6 
‘s.in foreign currencs.| 5:6 6:2 6:1) 5:9 
: ot exchange and | | 
Sees nseeenee, sssee 5240-9 6611-7 7244-3 7358-7 
dranand other coin... | 174-1 206°9 150-7 155-2 
ee vephintaeceeees 56°0| 26:3 57:6 45:9 
Onemants teeceeeeeeee | 391°5 846°0 845-8 854-5 
facets oapenee veooee | 8117 1348-9 1421-0 1355-0 
Reseree a rtEES ‘an | | 
sesesereeeseeeeeee | 492°9 514-4 514-4 514-4 
Notes in Circulation .., |5029-8 6992-9 7661-3 7666°5 
cba daily maturing | | 
Other mines, wesveens sees | 733°3 1042-4'1027-3 1062:0 
. la ilities issinees | 344°3, 4170 443-3 453-1 
Cover of Hote circulatn, |1-51%%|1-10%'1-00% 1:00% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
——_____ Million belgas 
Nov. | Dec. ; Dec. | Dec. 
24, | 8 | 15, | 21, 


Gog . Asmers 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Silver and other coin... Ax er +e oe 


reign exchange, etc. | | 
oo " * 41 38 
Deposing euiation ... | 4,450 4,427) 4,396) 4,381 
— Seve "136. 138 "123 118 

Essen | 447] 410) 420, 447 


THE ECONOMIST 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 

Nov. ; Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

30, 31, | 15, | 30, 


ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938! 1938 
Gold at home............ 1,353) 1,224) 1,224 1,22 
Gold abroad & foreign ." 
CHEMONRET ....c0cc600: | 81 95 102 94 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | 
_, bond caine ee 119 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 398 397 397 397 
_ LIABILITIES 
SUED Ncvashsntnsesronses «- | 1,112 1,053 1,050! 1,059 
Government deposits | 136 109 116 125 
Bank deposits............ | 371 372 369 363 


Certs. of participation 

in Treasury bonds... | 333 355 355 317 
Gold and for. exch. to | 
__ note and sight liabs. 88:2°., 86-:0°,, 86:1°,, 85°1% 


t On and from June 30, 1938, the items “ gold at 
home, Extension of Exchange Fund” and “ gold 
abroad and foreign exchange " are amalgamated, 

NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 

| Dec. | Nov. ; Dec. | Dec. 


| 15, | 15, , | 

ASSETS |} 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold holdings ......... | 1,900, 2,003 2,003) 2,003 

Balances abroad and | 
foreign currencies... | 643 1,027) 1,147 1,245 
Discounts and advances | 1,265 1,118 1,046 932 
Advances to Treasury | 3,523 3,468 3,468 3,468 
LIABILITIES 

I ais ccesnsnenees 1,203, 1,187, 1,187) 1,187 


Notes in circulation ... | 2,558 3,003, 2,858; 2,758 

Sight liabs, and deposits | 3,681 3,475 +3,637| 3,841 

t Sight liabilities only. 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 


Dec. ; Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 

| 15, mo i F 15. 

ASSE1$ |} 1937 | 1938 ; 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin & gold bullion) 34-21 34°29 34:30 34-30 
Net foreign exchange | 15:51) 16°08 16-10 16°84 
Home bills discounted | 12:98 11:44 12-30) 12:27 
Loans and advances... | 10°99, 11:74 11°28 11°68 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 48:96) 50°57 49°88 50-81 
Sight dep. and current | 

accounts, ot which... | 32°75; 32°13 33-58 31:57 
(a) Government... | 23°17; 19°06 19-79, 18°47 


(6) Bankers _...... 6°94, 10-93 11°38 10°79 
Reserve to current 
ree 60:8 60:9 60°4%62°1% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 
Dec. ; Nov. ; Dec. ; Dec. 


15, is. : 15, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange |; 3,605 3,695 3,679 3,778 
State gold bonds ...... 521 521 521 521 
Bills discounted ...... 617 746 738 735 
PATONG: ecccicecssesea . | 4,747 7,482 7,558 7,578 
I IE iv vecctacosscecs | 3,856 3,794 3,794 3,794 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 6,409 7,052 6,924 6,939 
Dep. and current accts. | 6,082 8,877 9,141 9,263 
Foreign exch. liabilities 168 258 294 293 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengé 
~ oe ; Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
; 1, 7; 35, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Metal reserve: | 


Gold coinand bullion! 84°0 84:1 94-1 94-1 
Foreign exchange... | 57°4 110-9 100°4 116°3 
Res. of token money... | 7°6 5-0 13-4 15:1 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 408-1 444-2 452°8 442-3 
Advances to Treasury; | 
Long tefm........000 | 415-3 191-7 191-3 191-3 
Czech - Kr. exch.t | 12:4, 77:2; 77:2 
LIABILITIES } | 
Notes in i ... 402:1 710-8 778:2 767:4 
Surrent accounts, de- 
— Di ricccentecues 268-2 187°8 199-9 202°8 
Cash certificates......... 69:7 66:0 66:0 66:0 


+ Advances in connection with exchange of Czecho- 
Slovakian currency formerly circulating in r.-ottached 


territory. 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


a aeameeaneiall ) Dec. ; Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
| 24, 25, | 16, 23, 


ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee COM ..sceeeeeere = ™ 107 70 H 
Balances abroad........- 3 5 
Seerting securities ...... 803 622 595, 595 
i yovt, rupee | 
ie. ion ee | 274 324 323; 323 
Investments .......++ i. = 59 55. 55 
Laemree | 
in circ on: 
a eens | 1,790 1,724 1,760) 1,774 
Burma.......+++++ coees 47 a pt! a 
its: GOVIS, seers | 97 8 
om | 224 125 123 114 
I ling to . 
Cold dates rete sh 58°1°% 50°7% 50°2% 50°4% 


BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen _ 
— Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
[ 2 Se oe 

| 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold | 801-1) 501-3; 501-3 501-3 

Other 56:4 ana ae 320'4 

. fd, for tor. exch. ... | 300-0} 300-0 300-0 

on and advances  652°3 535°6, 493-6 496-2 

Government bonds ... | 693°01571-11411-7 1562-0 

Agencies’ accounts 96°4 140-1 156°3 127-5 


ASSETS 
Coin & bullion : 


ILITIES | 
ae wasenneneays 1776-6 2041-7 2132-0 2177-9 
Deposits : Government | 198°3 629°5 459-7 475-7 
Other .....- J 67:4 89:0 160°6 160 0 


733 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
22. = 15, 22, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Cash reserve : 
Gold at home and 
I icicaceccsceces 1,705 1,893 1,907 1,908 
Other foreign exchange 452 522 571 547 
Discounts and advances | 1,631) 1,795 1,764 1,771 
Government advances | 2,253 2,244 2,244 2,244 


_ __ LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,578 6,576 6,780 6,692 
Sight liabilities ......... 2,649; 2,517 2,309 2,373 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


| Dec. | Nov. ; Dec. | Dec. 
20, 21, 2; 19, 


i 
; ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77:49 82:60 82:60 82:60 
SP OIE iscnesnenmeses {| 13-43 12-19 12-13 12-13 
Foreign currency ...... | 43-11, 42°19 42-88 42-73 
Treas. notes and change’ 7°29 8:53 8-80 8:38 
Short-term bills......... 48-13 50°34 48-71 48-16 
Loans against securities | 87:06 98-80 103:49 103-92 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 63°74 82°83 80-95 82:18 


Deposits & currnt. accs. 141-91 149 58 149-12 149°14 
Government accounts 55°01 54°33 57-47 58-16 
BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million _litas 


Dec. , Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
15, 15, 30, 45. 


ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
NT da ccninivecaveisieies 76°70 71-02 66°44 64:70 
Silver and other coins 13:14 16:23 17:30 16°80 
Foreign currency ...... 1:76 2:74 3:62 4:49 
ID hnitaticncceens 99°12 90°83 95-68 98:28 
I > xéeiscccensiccs 16:96 21-73 21:08 21:34 


LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. 118-13 141-43 142-63 141-38 
Current accounts ...... 70:03 40°12 43:69 42°65 
I Sok ctaccworsasesce 19-93, 14°54 10°47 13:97 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Dec. | Nov. ; Dec. | Dec. 
2. | 21, | 12, 19, 


ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 ; 1938 
 idadiccadcedaicsenien | 2:80 2-80 2:80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... | 16°88; 5°03 4°57 4°37 
Advances to State...... 6°68 13°20 14:37 15°58 
Investments ........600¢ | 2:66 3°50 3:60 3:60 

LIABILITIES 
DE HONED sc iccessicceess 15:09 14°50 15°20 16°30 
Demand liabs.: State 4:03} 2:23| 3:03| 2:54 
Banks and others ... 8-66 6°43 604 661 


Reserves to sight liabs, 70-8", 33-7", 30°3°% 28°1% 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. 


15, 22, 


ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold 
SCOREVE) cecccecccccosce 135:3 147 147:7 165-8 


Vind 


Bal. abroad & for. bills 190°7 191 188-0 188-4 
Funds provisionally in 
gold, not in gold res. 44:°9 62:8 62:8 29-8 


Norwegian and foreign 


Govt. securities ...... 104°5 133:°9 1348 135-6 
Discounts and loans ... 22:0 103°7 103-9 105-4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 457°9 440°5 471-0 483-9 
Deposits at sight ...... 88-0 158-0 124:7 11365 


BANK OF POLAND 
_ Million zloty 


Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
20, 20, 10, 20. 


ASSETS |; 1937 1938 1938 1938 
RE sicviceasosianinbaens 434°6 433°1 442:3 444°8 
For. exch. and balances 35:7, 13-5 16:1 17:1 
Bills discounted ......... 581-7 829-9 813-1 784:8 
Loans against securities 25:1| 64:2 74:0' 84:2 
Treas. bills discounted 33:9' 52:6 56:2 62:2 
SOCUTIES  ccccccccccceses 134°8| 127°4 136°4 135°4 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 1005-0)1327-0 1347-5 1336-5 
Sight liabilities : 

(a) Government...... 52:3 8-6 12:6 14:5 

(B) CERES cccccescccse 314-0} 200-2 208-1 224-9 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


Nov. ; Oct. | Nov. } Nov. 
; oe | 16, | 23, 


ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 

CHORE on cccctncccecesecse oe | 916°9 917°9 917°9 918-2 

Balances abroad......... | 626°7) 609°4 629°9 631-2 

Discounts ........ wien | 319-5) 426°0 430-8 432-6 

Securities .......ssc00+8 . | 124°4 120-6 120-6 120-6 

Government loans...... | 1041-6 1039-0 1039-0 1039-0 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... (2101-9 2171-3 2159-2 2158-7 
Deposits : Government | 300-2) 464°3 426°5 421°6 
Bankers’ ... | 732:6 562°4 621:2 633-7 
Other ...... | 102-3; 70-7 91-9 91-3 
Foreign commitments | 52:4 116°6 115°8 115°8 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


~T Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
z3, 23, 15, 23, 








ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
CEs insnnticcemenawes 2667-8 2880-5 2889-6 2889-6 
Foreign exchange ...... | 490°2 290°2 282:3) 2796 
Discounts, etc. ....... . | 10-2; 81:0 93-8 116-7 
Advances .......0++ wee | 35-2) 23-5) 27-7; 28-8 
Securities .......- mealies 30°8, 94:6 94:6 94-6 

LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... |1488°8 1647: 6 1663-3:1718-1 
Deposits ..........sceersee '1734-2)1699-3 1702-8 1665-4 


'N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
£ thousands 


Week ended Aggregate from 


Month ot November 








Wednesday January 1 to 
o Change'Dec. 29, Dec. 28,; Dec. 29, Dec. 28. 
1937) 1938 Ngee 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
Number of | 
oe days 26 26 % 4 303 303 
{ 
TE: ceceupetone 2,979,818 2,712,718 — 9-0 455,375 484,201! 36,462,424 33,370,276 
Metropolitan ... 177,102 172, 330 ~— 2-7 31,599 27,733) 2,144,555 2,059,378 
Country ......... 323,994 309,653 — 4-4 41,993 36,622) 3,771,682 3,643,507 
i a 3,481,914 3,194,610 — 8-2 528,967 548,556 42,378,661 39,073,161 
+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
. —— . Week ended | Aggregate from 
Month of November Saturday January 1 to 
p Change Dec. 25, Dec. 24, Dec. 25, Dec. 24, 
1937 | 1938 t+ | 1937 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
No. of working 
days :— 26 26 % 5 6 302 303 
BIRMINGHAM 10,871 10,248 — 5-7 1,918 2,042 | 133,231 119,000 
m BRADFORD .... 3,622 3,391 6-3 739 757 50,855 40,360 
SRE Bile. ounnecue 5,850 | 5,731 |— 2-0, 1,137 1,192 | 66,168 64,512 
SMEs Scanbcknainee 3,881 3,485 —10-2 760 766 46,453 42,567 
DED sinestinininse | 3,745 3,762 + 4:0 721 845 50,803 48,541 
LEICESTER .... 3,118 3,033 — 2-7 603 663 38,438 35,739 
LIVERPOOL..... 27,318 21,889 —19-8 5,668 4,714 | 349,776 263,983 
MANCHESTER 46,294 33,489 —16-8 7,984 8,276 557,941 468,086 
NEWCASTLE... 6,603 6,693 + 1°3 1,227 1,510 76,191 76,933 
NOTTINGHAM 2,121 1,986 -— 6-3! 510 444 26,201 25,150 
SHEFFIELD .... 4,709 4,254 -— 9-6 725 1,013 55,782 54,402 
Total: 11 Towns | 118,132 2,961 —12-8 21,992 22,222 (1,451,839 1,239,273 
EE PEIEGEI scsccsons 4,648 5,245 | 295,686¢ 320,213 


Tt Based on average working day. $52 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 








LONDON 
Dec. 22, Dec. 23, Dec. 24, Dec. 26, Dec. 27 Dec. 28, ‘Dec. 2 
19358 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 i938” 
Bank rate (changed % % ° im | of 
from 210°, June 30, , . F Sod ” - 
NEE sisemnsnisensas 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount ' | 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts Lig lig lls | lls Le 
3 months’ do. M-Llig Liyg-11g biyg—-blg Lijg-I1g) Llyg 
4 months’ = phone B-Llig L1yg—11g L1jg-Lg i Lig-llg Lig 
: 6 months’ do. ..... l-liyg  A-Llyg | L-Llyg ~Boxi B. 8 Blee : 
Discount Treasury Bills ouing | Sank 116 
2 months’ peeatoosened lig Llig—Llg Liyg—Ll, Day Holiday Llig-1lg llg-Lly 
3 months’ ............ 1 Llig—l1g Liyg-L'g nae Lig’ Alig 
Loans—Day-to-day ... lo-l lol lo~l | low] lp} 
Short ...... sieatampnaest 2-2 19-2 | 19-2 | 1p-219| lp-2 
Deposit aliwncs.: Bk. lo lo lp | i ly “| lp 
Discount houses at call 1; lp lp | | lp lp 
ETE. nonsrertecsnies 34 34 34 by OUd|COG 
Comparison with previous weeks 
' : 5 me TE —s — . — —— 
es Bank Bills | Trade Bills 
Short | 
Loans _— emg 
3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months | _4 Months 6 Months 
ees &] et et me | Ot % | % 
Dec. 1... | lo-1 | 135-78 | Uy 6-79 Terk =| 21g-3 | 23q—3g | 3-31, 
oo 8... | 3 ~il, ‘g i 43 73 212-3 | 234-314 | 331 42 
» 15... | 1-154 ipl | dng 151g 219-3 234-3lg | 3-3ig 
9p 22.) %-2 1-Llyg l-lljg | 1-lLhe 219-3 234-314 | 3- ~31g 
» 29...) 2) lhe 11g | 1 212-3 | 234-31, 3-3ig 
NEW YORK 
et antag Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
ew York :— 
Dec. 29, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, Dec. 14, Dec. 21, D 
193719381938" 1938 1938 1938 ” 
% % % % % % 
CoB 06 ccccircinnnes ee | 1 i 1 1 i 
‘Time money (90 days’ mixed 
DEED cosncktsinasions inset einn 4 ll 114 lly ll, ll, 
Bank ac s: — om" Selling Rates 
Members—eligible, 90 dys. 12 lp lo lp lp ly 
Non-mem ible, 90dys. 12 ly 1 % ly 1 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 i i i 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 


Par of | 








23,| Dec. 24, | Dec. 26, 


(Range of the day’s business) 


‘Dec. Dec. 27, Dec. 28 
London on a | 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 re Dec. 2, 
be TEMES Brea ; 
| | 
New York, 8... $4°8625 |4°665:~ _ 1 6614- 4:6614- '4-653,- 
Montreal, $... | 4°8625/4°701>-|4-701~ 47010. lao 
TL T7119) | 72 7 
Paris, Fr....... 124-21 177- i77-_ | 177- 17655. 
1771 17714} 17714 TBrp 
Brussels, Bel....| 35°00a 27- 67-71| 27 7 27 65-72 2762-7] 
: BBlo-73 | BBlo—3,4 881.-13.¢ RR3.-3, 
Milan, L....... 92: 46{ 88-701 | 88-70% | oo rol ae 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-221 20-65-69!/20- 65-67) 20 65-71 20-63-69 
Athens, Dr. ... 375 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 (8:57lo- |8°575q- | 8° 57!.- 8-56-59 
| 5915) 59 59 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 (11 "62-65)11 *63-65 | 11-62-66 11-60-65 
| Boxing | Bank 
Registered | 
Marks (c) | 55-60 55-60 Day | Holiday a 59 54-59 
Br. India Rup. | 18d. [172% Stes |172950— ad tom 1723 59— 
Hong Kong, $ | f¢ ... 147 g-15h« 1479-1515 ais 147-154 
Shanghai, $... | + ... | 8-9 8-9 | ~Y 8-9 
Rio, Mil. ...... |¢5-°899d.; 3li¢*%m 31% | at 3hictm 
| 20°40- (20-40- 20 38- 20 37- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 50g 50¢ 8¢ AN 
| 17-13h | 17: 13h 1 17°13A | 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. .| 40 ll6e (J) | 116e (/)} oe 1) 116¢ (I 
Montevideo, $ | 451d. 18-19 18-19 | —1914 184-1945 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 22-231 | 22-23/ ' 22- 23] | 22-23) 
Mexico, Pes....| 9:76 | Unq’t’d Unq't'd | |U nq’t’d Una’ J 
Manila, Pes... 1¢25-66d. 2510-34 2512-34 ZWlo—b4 — Wivady 
Moscow, Rbis.| .... (24° 74lp- 24 71S 9- | 24°73— 24-71 i 
Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 


per unit of local currency. 
1934, (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
‘export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. 
importers. 
of Anglo-Italian debts. 


(1) Nominal. (mm) Official. 


+ Par 8-235l39 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
(c) Per cent. discount. 
(hk) Average remittance rate tot 
(¢) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, tor account Contre yer 


e) Latest 


©) Other Exchanges 





' 
Par of 
London on Exch, | a 
per £ | 
| 
Helsingtors, M. | 193-23 | 2261-227 
i &.99 100-200] 
Madrid, Pt.........s000 | 25-2124 rOiF 
Lisbon, Esc.......cccceses - | 110 | 1097g-1105g 
Budapest, Pen..........+00 | 27:82 2310-24 
Prague, Ac. .cccccccccescee | a 135) 2-136) 2 
TO EER, scisessenses i 5-00 24!o- 
Oe | eee 48 38 24! = 
Rime, Lat....0.. sirpeesthnan 25:22!0 | 2454-2554 
Bucharest, idl secanasasne 813-8 | 650-670 
Istanbul, P | 110 575* 
stanbul, WE. cccccccescce 586k 
Belgrade, Din.........0+0¢ 276:°32 | 204-214 
PUNO, LAE, coccoccecescces |} 48°66 [ 2712-2812 
OU, Gi0s centcnccessccs . | 673-66 | 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Kr............ A 18-159 1754-1854 
SOREN - scsnsiedensenesass 18-159 | 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ...s...+ | 18-159 | 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr.......... | 18-159 | 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. .......+. 971o 9752-52 
Se eer $24°58d. | 1315:6-14lig 
Singapore, $...... et t 28d. | 2713;56-28li¢ 
Batavia, F. .... eee 12-11 | 8-53!0-5Blo 
Bangkok, Baht ........... | t21-82d. | 22li6—5i¢ 
Usance : TT. except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. 


currency. 
for payments to the Bank of England: 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. 


§ Par, ¥97-105;5 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 
(j) Under Anglo-Spanish 
(2) Nominal. 


| Dec. 28, Dec. 29, 
| 1938 1938 
| 22612-227 226'»-227 
100—200/ 100-200! 
| 101; 101) 
| 10979-1105 1097 e=110% 
| 2312-24 23:24 
| 4351-136! 135) 45-1304 
| "2439-79 24 
| 2439-7 24 
| 2434-253q | 2454-2554 
650-670 650-0 it 
575* 578° 
587k 587k 
{ 204-214 4-21 
2714-2814 oiigrae 4 
370-400 =| 370-10 
1754-1854 bgsg~ 20" 
| 19-85-95 19-83-79 
1 19-35-45 =|: 1935-45 
| 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 
9753- vere 
1315,6-14!;6 | 13! 6-14 
} 271 316-28116 27-91 6-20 
| 8:55!2~57!2 8 53°4-50%4 
2216-1 22) \0- 


>, r unit ol local 
~ + Pence pe 1334, Rate 


Agreement. 


LONDON—FORWARD 














1938 
London on 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 1938, oo 
4 Per {| Per£ | Per£ > Perg£ | Perk Pers 
—t ae - 
nie es. tl 
New York | 1 Month | Ins y5e1 16 | Llg—1 1g | lis-l ee 
cent. ”» 1? g~15 “4 i seb 8 | 2-1°4 ; - 
=} 2a | 2lo=23g | 259-21 259-2 nat 
a | . (d 
| @ | @ | @) |» 
onth Par-'s ar 
: 2 18 | 3 = esis | he8 
Paris, francs4 | od 8 | “16~A6 bed ing 
13» | lode | lp-bg i 
( | | (p) \? 
Amsterdam, § Mem | | Pht, Ph, | | Boxing | Bank | 2, ve 
cent. | 31 o=—21 lg | 3lo-2le s~ 3 
\3 | 4le=Sis | 439-334 | Day | Holiday | 5-4 or. 
) (d) 
|.@ | @ | = 1 
Brussels, 1 Month | Par-1 Par-1 R a 
cent.<|}2 45 | Llo-3lg | 119-32 to°| + 
5-7 | 5-7 | poo 
( 
(p) (p) (P) 64 
6-4 i 
Geneva, $3 $3 Bh | oF 
|; 13-11 siete - a 
; ats iv 
@) Premium. (d) Discount. 


(Closing quotations) 


| Dec. 23, Dec. 24, Dec. 26, Dec. 27, Dec. 28, Dec. % 








ae 








and @ 


~ Kr 








6-59 





SOR et ES 


December 31, 1938 
_ December 9!, ' 


EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
NEW YORK 


_ 1 











New York on | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
7 i | aie Aan | | 

London :— Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
RIE comecctninenten . | 4605/3 | 465i2 | 46554 | |} 46553 | 465111, 
Cables .cccseseceees soe | 46653 46653 | 4665, | 466) | 466%) 5 
Dramatd  sccsceceoee “| 46053 | 46614 | 46612 | 46033 | 4607.4 
Paris, Fr. cccccocescccceeee . | 276311: ¢ 26355 2-636 2-63!» | 2-63) 

Bruss¢ els, BE,  scncecncecen 16°87 16: 85!2 16°85'> 16°85!) 16°86 

Switzerland, Fe, voccasess 22°59 22°5812 22:5812 | 22-581) 22:57 
Italy, Lira....sssssse0es “5.2614 | 5:261g | 5-261g | Boxing | 5-261g | 5-2614 
Berlin, Mark .....s0000 40:10 40°10 40:10 | 40°10 40°10! 
Amsterdam, Guilder ... 54°35!2 54° 35 54°36 Day 54°35!2 54-372 

Copenhagen, Kf. ....++++ 20°84 20°82 20°83!12 | 20°83 20-83 

Oslo, Kf. ...ccccccccccceces 23°46 23°44 23:°45!0 | \23-45 23°45 

Stockholm, Kr. ..sceeees 24°04 24°02 24°03!2 | 24-03 24:03 
Athens, Dr. .....ssseeeees 0:8553 | 0:8553 | 0-855 | 10-855a | 0-853, 
Mor 99-030 99-000 99-000. | 98-915 98-960 

27:24 27:21 27-23 | 27-20-2722 

16°75 16.90 16°80 16°75 16-85 

28-95 28 93 28:94 28-94 28-94 

| 5°95 5-95 5:95 5.95 5-95 


Usance: T.T. + Official. 


; —— : 
Dec. 22, ' Dee. 23, | Dec. 24, | Dec. 26, | Dec. 27, | Dec. 28, 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended December 29, 1938 


‘apens 














Exports 
> | : oD in 
From Bullion ; Coin | To | Bullion | Coin 
D  aanminsicietiinnens — iadl ! : 
GoLp ~ | E } : 
. | £ p GOLD d j 
South Africa ............ | 41,862 Palestine ........... 1,671 038 
| S. Rhodesia ............ ; 140,118 Netherlands ......... . 8,807 
PINE) scvcccecédacoces | $7,392 ; WOME oe cceccrrcaes 700 
| N. Zealand shiniadsanien 14,095 aa Switzerland ......... 5,976, 5,045 
Nether — hesewninenin 263,561) 10,683 United States ...... 3,259. 354 as 
| Bet NN  hnccnticescceds 23,928 oa Other Countries ... 1,913 
| Frar WOM. -dscantesdsacndencé 91,043 2,213 
Total* ......... '640,728! 19,983 Fotal ....... | 3,268,913) 16,590 
SILVER | SILVER 
British TOAD iscenccsuce 33,408 S. Rhodesia ......... d 15,540 
POT: nsikesisacecixs ; 17,648 ’ i eae 76,225; 20,000 
I TOS ncccsccscscceseees ;} 6,640 137:| Switzerland ......... 148 
Argentina cenaedamnaeaces 3,915 ; United States ...... 439,369 , 
ae FRDOMESD oc .ccccssece | 339 Other Countries ... 1,128 912 
Netherlands ............ : 188 
WOU AGICE oo. cccccccee 65 * 
Pe Scsatia | 62,015 1,737 BORER: > Sasieas 510,870) 36,452 
i 
* Including other countries. 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


—— ——— = — 


Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts 


week ended Dec. 25 51 weeks 
pe — oe | (£7000) ; 
.- 8 2 J | “ | 2 
eplsel@elaglabl as [og] te] a8! se 
BHREE (#2 /33| ag | 83 | 33 
_ . / | 5, nO) Rs | ag 28 | U 9 ‘ oe 
; ie | j 
ixmas— | | | | | a ae 
Mee” dhscacususs 687) 427| 301\ 728, 4,44§ 26,518 25495 13,381 38,876! 65,394 
ae 740) 350) 308) - 1,398 26,531 — ated 35,796 62,327 
ie Sie (a)— | 
BE iii nestle 549) 308; 243) 5514, 100 17,301 ‘1762 4 12,847 30,471| 47,772 
1938 aaiahiiied -» | 461! 254) 248) 502) ‘963, 17, 182 16062 12,156 28,218) 45,400 


sail 
331} 160 115| 275| 606 11,281 10267\ 5,808) 16. 075, 21,356 
6 144) 103) 247) 612, 11,226 9,457, 5,490) 14,953) 26,179 


1937 .sssescee| 4211 51) 36) 87) sea 16,614| 3,245| 1,592! 4.8371 21,451 
eo 459, 47/ 32) 79! $38 16,624 3,093 1,568 4,061! 21,285 

















‘. oe fon ae 2 Te | 
$8897 ..rrorcsceee 1988! 046 695'1641 3,629 71, 714 56631 33, 628| 90,259 161,973 
sceneeeeeeee a ” 691 1486) 3,511 71, 369;51451) 32,197) —- 155,191 





(a) Week ended Dec. rt 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 











(000’s omitted) 
| L.M.S. | L.N.BR. | yozeat | Southern 
Cumulative Figures, Kl” ee —— 


Gross increase, second half 1937, 
~ Over second half 1936 ............ | +1,443 


+1,099 | + 647 | + 372 
stoss decrease, first half 1938, over 


firs halt 193 SOO suntiieeibetionsine — 730 |— 638 | — 318 | — 105 
OSS Gecrease, se 
Over second halt tony hat 1938, 

25 weeks to Dec. 25, 1938 — 2,287 | — 1,833 | — 859 | — 61 


Weekly Figures 








f.. Weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 —91-48 —73-32 — 34:36 ” 2:44 
test week compared with 1937 . = mis dat + 6i+ 3% 
“atest week compared with average : 
cee —- 16 !- a9 '— O'+ F5_ 
ede IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS — 
Gross Receipts, week antes Aggregate Gross Receipts 
. Dec. 23 51 weeks 
Company (£’000) (£7000) Pi 
Pass. | Goods w | m Total cat | Pass. s. | Ge Goods «| Total 
Belfast & Cu Sem. oe ere —s oe 
ion oe Stee eeeeees 1:9 0-4 2:3 127:7 24:9 152°6 
eineetimanls Ceeccecoce 1:7 0:3 2:0 123°4 22:3 145-7 
ry Northern— 
one Niiedaud hahbieehenins 15-0 8-7 23-7 563-9 485-7 | 1,049-6 
a vesceeeee | 11-9 | 10-8 | 22-7 | 558-1 |} 
tsteseseseeereeee | S16 | 45:9 | 97-5 | 1,865°5 | 2,220°3 | 4,085-8 
a eonsembapenamenes 46-9 | 46-0 | 92-9 1,807: 8 2160-8 | 4,034-6 


ee Sonate headings see Overseas ae Table.) 


Transit Receiptst ... 


eine al askeoo| — & = ooo | | 9,485,400! — 1,086,900 
t 10 days. 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


; « compared 


Receipts | with prev. 


| Year _ 
' , 2 
Week ending Dec, 24, 1938, before pooling ...... eovccvces | 503, 500 | + 38,100 
Oy ZO WORN OD GOW saccsccéecescvcsscsctccccess cosccseceseees | 14,831,900 | + 208,600 
; | 

L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 —.........4. « | 29,388,200 657,100 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937... ee. eee « | eee 000 | + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling a 30, 923,828 | + 676,450 


London Transport Poo! receipts, year to June 30, 1938... | 42,120,179 | -- 742,250 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


INDIAN 
” Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
2 g | for Week i Receipts 
Name o z 
B ~ 1938 + or — 1938 lt oe 
: Las -— * - | tk 
Bengal & N. Western | 10 Dec. 10) = $9,85,127; 13,540} 68,84.495 1,55,970 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 34 Nov. 30} $22,78,000! |-4,49,908) 5,99,38,895/ - 13,00,641 
Bombay, Bar. & C.l. | 37 ‘Dec. 20! $33,56,000} soaes 8,22,94,000| — 12.44,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... 34 \Nov. 30! $18,98,00¢ 3,469! 4,83,24,452) . 25,53,082 
TS, ERNE sensececsene | SD | 20) $13,52,212 7,734) 3,51,29,337|— 317,069 
+ 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
at Se ee 1938 | $ $$. | $ ’ . 
Canadian National... | 49 Dec. 14} 3,528,237; 56,719 174,111,040! — 15408585 
Canadian Pacific... | 50 | 21} 2,737,000! - 83,000 138,723,000} — 2,503,000 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 





i 1938 f 
Antofagasta........+00+ §1 ‘Dec. 25 £11,000'- 9,260 761.990 113,830 
LE - 24 f +146,600 4,600 4,281,800 253,200 
Argentine N.E, wee. | 29 | * £9,094 285 265,620 15,704 
” «| £ $1,443,000! + 11,000) 30,705,000 — 2,367,000 
B.A. and Pacific..... 2 | 24 os 89.516 682 1,904,780 146.835 
B.A. Central ......... | 23 | 3} «$105,400 + 4,300 2,677,100 379,600 
Se +2,367,000'— 35,000 51,942,000 — 429,000 
B.A, Gt. Southern.. nl 25 24) \{ #7 146.836 — 2.171| 3,222,208 26,613 
3 '{ $727,000 + 12,000! 17,060,000 — 1,992,000 
B.A. Western ....+ | 25 24 *£45,009- —-744—«:1,058,312'— 123,575 
oni 24, J $2,312,900) + 183,200] 43,281,000 — 9,858,450 
Central Argentine ... 5 |. *£143,480'+ 11,365) 2,684,926 611.566 
i U . 24 i7J d186,976 + 21,434) 3,781,192 201,574 
Central Uruguayan... '} e£21,792\+ 2,500/ 440,699 + ~ 28,628 
: M_2045,000, + 718,000! 95,896,000) +- 2,598,000 
Leopoldina .....+... | 51 24) \ £24.710'+ 9 615, 1,113.790!— 67.747 
Mexican Railway ... | 50 21) $328,000 -+ 26, 000| 6,586,600'— 759,500 
ice | 49 15} at£4,477 772 137,283|— 7,479 


United of Havana... | 24 Vi) £14,199 — 2,612) 381,787/— 25,547 


+ Receipts in Argentine 


* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. ‘ d 
d Receipts in Uruguayan 


pesos. + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. 
currency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.’ 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 











Z | | Receipts for Month Aggregate aeeipts 

= —— . — — ial 
Company} ¢ Ending | 
=| | 1938 + or — ok 1938 | + or — 
} | 

T panne eneneaeaiaas 
Brazilian 1f Gross} $3,223,784 + 137, 903 34,811,340|— 667,581 
Tract, | 11 Nov. 30') Nee | $1,732,237 + 72403) 18,573,100)—_ 995,251 
Canniion Gross | $13,030,000) + 38,000 130,31 1,000| 2,512,000 


Pacific | 11 Nov. 30/4 xo. 


| $4,029, 1000) + 566, — 17,406 —- -3,411,000 


! 
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Net Profit | 
- Bal | After | Amount 
| ee | Balance | Payment | Available | 
Company Year | from | oO | _ for 
' Ending Last | Deben- | Distri- 
Account | “ture | bution 
Interest | 
Banks £ £ | £ 2 
Bank of New South Wales Sep. 30 =—-145,942 547,835 693,777 
Breweries Jou” 
Cobbold & Company ...... Sep. 30 7,299 45,379 52,678 | 
Financial Land, etc. | 
Peel River Land, etc. ...... June 30 14,159. 32,921 47,080 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation 
NE Ec ccsicxswacsbcebaneas July 31 | 4,295 Dr. 82,539 Dr. 78,244 
Oil ! 
Trinidad Consolidated Oil... | Sep. 30) 16,768 Dr. 22,248 Dr. 5,480 
Rubber 
Garing (Malacca) ............. Sep. 30, 4,090 632 4,722 
Padang Senang ............++. Sep. 30 1,078 10,138 11,216 
Soembber Ajoe — .......2.02000. Sep. 30 1,152 4,007 5,759 
United Serdang (Sumatra)... | Aug. 31 | 92,924 174,715 267,639 
Waterfall (Selangor) ......... Sep. 30 15,381 13,963 29,344 
Trusts 
Ashdown Investment ...... Nov. 30 sie 12,530 12,530 
Scottish Consolidated ...... Nov. 30 19,035 20,650 45,685 
Other Companies 
Baird Television ............ June 30 “ Dr103,274 Dr103,274 
SS TI, ccc ctictecenentusd Oct. 2 6,261 117,595 123,856. 
Devenish (J. A.) & Co. ...... | Sep. 30 24,179 41,850 66,029 
Dussek Brothers ............ Oct. 31 12,004 20,248 32,252 | 
a Oct. 17 10,218 48,040 58,258 
TUR MENS. dice ee eee bsxuehe June 30 ; Dr. 10,300 Dr. 10,300 
United Tobacco Cos. (South) Sep. 30 521,479 1,052,350 1,573,829 
NG TAIN. eucnctenkcnsccnans Sep. 30 3,354 12,101 15,455 
Total Profits, 1938,1n £°000's : No.ofCos. 
To December 24 ............ 2,381 89,119 301,033 390,152 
To December 31 ........4.4. 2,395 89,846 302,413 392,259 


* Debit balance £103,274 added to general development account, no 
(a) No comparable figure. 


PRINCIPAL ISSUES DURING THE YEAR 1938 


See Leading Article on page 717) 


rice 
Mont! Description of Issue Nominal Issue Denne 
Issued Amount Price 1938 
1938 | PusLic OFFERS £ j 
ROCESS Canada 314°, Reg. Stk. 1958-63 ...  (a)10,000,000 | 98!) | 98 
Feb. ...... | Birmingham 314", Stk. 1957-62 ... 5,000,000 98 | 97 
ee | Johannesburg 3..°", Stk. 1958-63... | 2,000,000 991, | 94 
BEG cascce ) Australia 354°., Stk. 1952-56 ...... 7,000,000 | 99 | o4 
ee | L.CcC, 312% Stk. 1968-73 _......... 10,000,000 101) a) 
June -...... | Brit. Gov. 3", Nat. Def. 1954-58... 80,000,000 98 96 
” - cbeke | Brit. Oxygen 35°., Cum. 2nd £1 pref. 1,000,000 226 | 23 0xd 
July ...... | Beecham Maclean Holdings 5°, 
FS ODE seemaatemieicanasd 1,496,500 | Par | 19 Oxd 
DENG. . dspese | Woolworth (F. W.) 5s. Ord. Shares | 550,000 58- | 576 
a | Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 4°,, Deb. | 3,500,000 99 | 98 
SURG. eesces Australia 4°, Reg. Stk. 1955-70 ... | (a)2,517,800 100 | 97 
Dec . | North Met. Elec. 4°, Cum. Pref. | 1,000,000 Par | 20 '- 
Dec .. | County of London Elec. £1 ord. ... | 1,250,000 | 43,6 | 991 
| | 
To SHAREHOLDERS ONLY | 
May ...... Clyde Valley Electric £l ord. ...... | 1,050,000 | Par 363 
TI eat Bristol a New ord. 10s. ... 1,200,000 | Par 22'6 
ee United Sceel Ord. £1 .....cccccccseseee 882,180 | Par 233 
By Stock EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 
May Courage 5°, Cum. 2nd Pref. £1 ... 600,000 | 23/3+ 233 
ED. poses Electrical Distribution of Yorkshire 
315% Deb. 1955-65 .oeseseceenees | $00,000 951.¢ | 04 
ec iia | African Explorers 4°, Ist Mt. Deb. | 1,000,000 101%a¢ |1D4i4 
June-Dec, | United Steel Co.’s 4'2", 10-yr. Notes 1,500,000 102¢ [101% 
| } j 
By PERMISSION TO DEAL } | 
March ... | Thomas Tilling £1 Ord. ............ 824,000 | 40'-+ | 426 
a sepeen i. \:. Fe & gee } 4,578,838 | 80-+ | 826 
i iahenats Hoover, Ltd. 5s. Ord..............00008 800,000 | 19/3¢ | 15 - 
Sl eksungte | Edmundson’s Electricity £1 Ord... | 2,250,000 | 27/6+ | 256 
Sa acids | Tate and Lyle £1 Ord. oo... esses | 2,240,000 | 55/-t | 54/4! 


i ' 


(a) All for conversion purposes. + Price at which dealings commenced. 
(b) 9s. 6d paid up. 








SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 725) 


United Tobacco Companies (South), Ltd. 
to September 30, 1938, awe against £1,048,536. Preference 
dividends, £56,500 as ore. Ordinary and deferred ordinary 
dividends absorbed £960,000 (same). Rate, 40 per cent. (as before), 
free of South African tax. Carry-forward raised from £521,479 to 
£557,329. A first interim dividend of 33 per cent. (as before) is 


—Net profit year 


being paid on ordinary and deferred or . Cash, £1,079,779 
ora Stocks, £1,217,115 (£1,000,553). Deteccs tar 
3 . 


Ne meant ener ere . 


na a 


THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


(b) Free of South African normal Income Tax. 






























December 31, 1938 


Appropriation Correspondin 
Di id d : ’ — Period Last 
ividen Carried to Year 


Reserve, | Balance 


Prefoe.| Ordinary | Deprecia- Forward Net _ Divi 
Amount fomeuee | Rate | Hom ete. | Profit | dend 
i i | . { | 
| | | | | i 
a g ig | 
520,800 6 | 166,977 543,242 
14,000 14,432,124 | :16,670 7,576 54,126 
| 28,080 lt | 4,000 15,000 26,650 
| | — 'Dr.81,812| 3,568 (a) 
ee a | | Dr. 5,480 (a) | 
SA ais 1,909 23 | . | 2,p13)! 5,754 
a 8,250 5 | 41,779 1,187 20,373 
| 3,228 4:16 1,000 1,531. 7,137 
a 128,095 9 | 45,000 94,544 268,602 
an | Be as . | 29,344 13,638 
. | 6326 26 | 4,702 1,502) (a 
16,500 6,600 3 2,500 20,085 33,849 
e |e Dr 103,274 = *® ~~ | Drl11903. Nil 
4,019 38,425 20 66,229 15,183 (a) | (a) 
3,687, 24,469 15 14,103 23,770 45,551) 16 
3,652 10,010 10 6,035 12,555 17,527 8 
8,500 31,500 174 ; 8132 10,126 51,968 19 
nie ae seen, a Dr 10,300 (a) | (a) 
56,500 960,000 406)! 557,329 1,048,536 408) 
3,078 4,350 4 | 6,698 429, 21.227 15 
| ; | | 
48,454 156,545. | 87,558 97,595 280,450 
48,561 157,766 | 


87;560 98,372 282,065) 


w standing at £663,777. t+ Free of Income Tax. 


National Insurance Company of New Zealand.—Net incor 
increased in 1937-38 from £289,679 to £321,117. | Underwriti 
surplus, £26,239 (£20,169). Interest, rents, etc., £31,040 (£28,460 
Dividend, 9d. per share for year as before. To reserve, £3,50 
(£6,500). To reserve for unexpired risks, £14,500. Written ol 
premises, £1,908 (£4,537). Carry-forward reduced from £37,6% 
to £37,499. 

Leyland Motors, Ltd. — Preliminary statement shows n¢ 
profits for year ended September 30, 1938, before tax and con 
tingencies, of £643,261—the highest since 1929. Net profit fo 
1936-37 was £631,597. To general reserve, £100,000 ( £150,000). 

John Crossley and Sons, Ltd.—Owing to unremunerativé 
prices for carpets and abnormally heavy falls in wool prices, thé 
year’s trading has resulted in a loss of about £48,000, against 
net profit of £59,586 for 1936-37. Final dividend on_paymen 
of 5 per cent. cumulative preference stock for year to Decemb 
3, 1938, is payable, but no ordinary dividend; for 1936-37 7} pet 
cent. was paid. 

Trinidad Consolidated Oilfields.—Second report shows |oss 
of £22,248 for year to September 30, 1938, subject to tax against 
profit £16,768 for period February 13, 1936, to September 30, 1937; 
debit balance forward, £5,480. Year’s output of crude from 
company’s Fyzabad field, 729,230 barrels. 

Butlin’s, Ltd.—Trading profits, including dividends, have oh 
creased to £121,796 in the year ended October 2, 1938, compared wit 
£78,024 for period January 30, 1937, to October 2, 1937. *& 
provision raised from £21,000 to £37,027, and leasehold amortisi 
tion and depreciation up from £7,530 to £21,000. Life assurance 0 
mium absorbs £1,112. Net profits £51,367, compared with £42,4. 
Ordinary dividend 20 per cent., less tax, on the increased 7 - 
rack with 15 per cent. actual, carry-forward up from £6,26 

183, 

Western Ground Rents Purchase.—Property valued at about 
£5,000,000 owned by the Marquess of Bute in Cardiff and — 
changed hands on December 23, 1938. Western Ground —_ 
Ltd., have taken over the property. The chairman of the compé 
is Lord Kennet. The properties include the Cardiff sg a 
Exchange, the works of Guest, Keen, Baldwins, and the 0 
Stuart Dry Docks—all ground rents. : 1939 

Helbert, Wagg and Company, Ltd.—As from January 1, 
Sir Max J. Bonn, K.B.E., will retire from the board, whilst re 
a director of Helbert, Wagg Holdings, Ltd. os 

Lex Garages, Ltd., and Moons Garages, Ltd.— Agreen it 
has been reached between these companies for forming dispost 
company, in order to place their pooled experience at the 
of the authorities in connection with air raid shelter schemes. Nickel 

Securities Exchange Commission and International Nit 
Company.—The directors of International Nickel have ‘ St 
favour of keeping the company’s stock listed on the New Yor 
Exchange. 





